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Congress Stays on the Job 


“To adjourn or not to adjourn.” That 
was the question before Congress last 
week. Members who are up for reelec- 
tion in November would like to go home 
and do some campaigning. President 
Roosevelt says he doesn't see any reason 
why they should stick around much 
longer. He could call them back to 
Washington quickly if anything impor- 
tant came up. 

But some Congressmen don’t think 
they should leave Washington at such a 
critical time. They don’t want people to 
say that they are neglecting their work 
for politics. And some of the President's 
opponents want to stay in Washington 
just to keep an eye on what he does. 

Another obstacle in the way of ad- 
journment is the Walter-Logan bill. This 
is a bill to permit the courts to check up 
on orders given by Federal commissions 
like the National Labor Relations Board. 
This bill has passed the House. The 
Senate passed it once, then changed its 
mind. President Roosevelt is opposed to 
the Walter-Logan bill. His lieutenants 
in the Senate don’t even want it to be 
voted on. The bill’s supporters say they 
won't let Congress adjourn until the 
Senate stops stalling and does some- 
thing about it one way or the other. 


In the meantime Congress worked 
last week on the other two important 
bills still on the calendar. The House 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill ap- 
propriating $1,469,993,663 for detense 
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ses. It included money to pay and 
ae the men who are to ng ibete 
for the army. This makes almost $13 
billion that has been appropriated for 
defense in this session of Congress. 

House and Senate conferees argued 
all week about the excess profits tax bill. 
They worked out compromises on sev- 
eral points. But they still wrangled over 
some details. The National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission asked them please 
to hurry. 

Democrats in the House last . week 
elected Representative John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts as majority floor 
leader. He takes the place of Sam Ray- 
burn who was chosen Speaker when the 
late Speaker Bankhead died. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack received 141 votes against 67 
for Representative Clifton A. Woodrum 
ot Virginia. The new floor leader, a na- 
tive of South Boston, is serving his thir- 
teenth year in the House. He is consid- 
ered an expert on taxation. 


Half-Way Mark 


Wendell Willkie ended his “warm- 
up” campaign tour of the West last 
week. He turns now to the East and 
the Middle West, where he intends to 
make twenty major speeches during Oc- 
tober. Mr. Willkie ‘alt what he thought 
about three important issues last week: 

Labor: “I am 100% determined to 
keep the minimum safeguards that labor 

has won. I'd even be in 
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favor of raising them 
whenever we can afford 
to do so.” But what good 
were these safeguards, 
the candidate asked, to a 
man without a job? “The 
only thing that can really 
protect you... . is new 
employment.” New jobs 
must be created by busi- 
ness, Mr. Willkie de- 
clared. But, he said, busi- 
ness can't get going until 
it is let out of “the dog 
house” into which the 
Roosevelt administration 
has put it. 

Agriculture: Mr. Will- 
kie said he approved of 
much of the Roosevelt 
administration's farm 
‘ ra. But he said. it 

ad not done enough. He 
asserted that the best 
way to help the farmer 
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would be to revive in- 
dustry. Then working 


——e 


people wonld have money with which 
to buy farm products. 

Electric power: Mr. Willkie’ said he 
believed that electric power from the 
nearly finished Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams should be sold for the 
benefit of the people. He would let the 
people decide whether to distribute it 
through private or municipally owned 
companies. 

President Roosevelt made a speech 
last week at the 200th anniiversary of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
spoke of the dangers of rule by the 

elite.” He declared that he believed in 
“the superior ability of the whole of the 
voters to pass upon political and social 
issues, as against the exclusive ability 
of a small group of individuals at the 
top of the social structure.” 

Mr. Willkie is being supported by 
several groups of ind ent voters, 
including former Democrats. Last week 
a committee of ind ent liberals was 
organized to work for President Roose- 
velt. Its leaders are Senator Norris of 
Nebraska and Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York. It is made up of editors, social 
workers, college professors, and others 
from twenty-two states. 


What the Legion Thinks 


Most of the members of the American 
Legion know about war from first-hand 
experience. And a million Legionnaires 
and their families cast a lot of votes. For 
both these reasons what the Legion 
thinks about matters of war and peace 


is important. 
- For the sixteen years the Legion 
has favored a “hands off” policy toward 


foreign disputes. Only last year it sup- 

rted neutrality. But there was a dil- 
feosaa story when delegates assembled 
in Boston last week for the 22nd annual 
convention of the Legion. 

Legionnaires a with a chorus 
of “noes” a carefully worded neutrality 
motion. They ne&rly took the roof of 
voting “yes” on a resolution condemn- 
ing “aggressor nations and war parties, 
and expressing the that “those 
countries which have been emrgee 
ruthlessly invaded soon would 
their chain of present servitude.” The 
delegates ee also to call upon the 
government to “extend to all bee 
who are resisting aggression the ful 
cooperation . . . . short of war ...- 

The convention unanimously elected 
Milo J. Warner, a lawyer, 0 Toledo, 
‘Ohio, to serve as National Commandet 
for the coming year. 
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Workers for Defense 


When we think of national 
most of us think in terms 
planes, tanks and guns, and so! 
sailors. But another army of 
needed behind the lines to 
things for the soldiers. It i 
mated that ten workers are 
in war industries to supply one soldier. 

President Roosevelt i the 
importance of labor in the effort 
when he named Sidney Hillman, noted 
hbor leader, to the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. Our rearmament 
will raise all sorts of labor problems. 
To work on one of these Mr. Hillman 
recently set up a Training Within In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. Last week 
this committee approved a plan by 
which indu can be sure of getting 
enough skilled workers for the jobs to 
be done. It is called the rn 
plan. The theory is that a skilled ~ 
chanic may not actually spend more 
than a quarter of his time on skilled 
work. The rest of the time he may be 
busy with all sorts of odd jobs. * 


Under the Bc geen plan such a 
ily 


man would be kept steadily at the work 
in which he has the most skill. Less 
skilled men would be moved up to do 
his other tasks. And from his day 
in a factory each worker would be 
trained for the more skilled jobs ahead 
of him. The committee believes that this 
system will get “the fullest use of his 
highest skill” from every worker. - 

Another labor problem will be that 
of getting workers and jobs together. 
The Government might need 5,000 men 
to build an army camp. But perhaps 
there would be only 500 workers avail- 
. ble at that particular place. On the 
other hand there might be thousands 
of unemployed 300 miles away. The 
Department of Labor employment serv- 
ice has records of all the unemployed. 
The Department has worked out a sys- 
tem whereby, in cases like this, men 
without jobs and jobs without men can 
be brought together. 


Third Wheel on the Axis 

The Japanese pushed into French 
Indo-China from two directions last 
week. In the north their armies fought 


their way in, with the French resisting 
their advance. At the same time they 


comitry except to Great 
Britain and Latin America. Scrap iron 
and steel] are used in making munitions. 
The Japanese have been buying millions 
of a worth of it in the United 
States. Now they won't be able to get 
any more from this country. This will 
slow up their war activities. 

But the Japanese had an answer to 
this. They signed a treaty with Germany 
and Italy. It said that hereafter Ger- 
many and Italy would run Europe while 
Japan was bossing things in Asia. And it 

ded that they “undertake to assist one 
another with all political, economic and 
military means when one of the three 
contracting parties is attacked by a 
power at present not involved in the 
European war or in the Chinese-Jap- 
anese conflict.” 

Nothing was said in this treaty about 
the United States. But the three new 
allies admitted unofficial- 
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Many experts thought the treaty was 
a Cae of wale. Up ti sow 
the Germans and Italians haven't cared 
what the United States did. They were 
sure they would have the war won be- 
fore we could give Britain any real help. 
If they are so much interested now in 
searing us away from the war it may 
mean that they have decided that it is 
going to last for a long time. In a long 
war our ever-increasing aid might finally 
help Britain to win. 

> dentures wondered what Russia 
thought of this treaty. The fascist coun- 
tries spoke very politely of Russia. But 
the treaty was a warning to Russia, as 
well as the United States, to mind its 
own business. 


Failure at Dakar 

The Italian armies in Africa spent last 
week holed up in Sidi Barrani, getting 
ready for the second stage of their drive 
on Alexandria and the Suez Canal. In 
the meantime the fighting in Africa 
shifted to another sector. 

A British fleet, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle and an army of 
“Free Frenchmen” who have refused to 
give in to Germany, appeared one day 
off the port of Dakar in Senegal on the 
west coast of Africa. This is a French 
colony. General de Gaulle thought that 
it was ready to break away from the 
French government at Vichy and join 
him and Britain in carrying on the war. 

But he was mistaken. When he tried 
to land in Dakar he was driven off. 
There was a brief fight between the 
British fleet and French warships and 
shore batteries at Dakar. Then Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and the British sailed 





ly that it was aimed 
against us. It meant that 
if we got into the wore 
war Ja wou. 
ee us iJ She Pacific. 
And if we _ interfered 
with Japan, German 
and Italy would attac 
us from other side. 
The fascist powers 
hope to scare us into 
stopping our help to Brit- 
ain and China. But no- 
body in Washington got 
nd much sacle an 
the new treaty. Secretary 
Hull said that it “merely 
makes clear to all a re- 
lationship which has long 
existed in effect and to 
which this government 
has repeatedly called at- 
tention.” In other words, 
Germany, Italy and 
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J have actually been 
allies for years. Now they 
are admitting it. 
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away. They said they had expected the 
French in Dakar to join them without 
any fuss. If they weren't willing to, 
didn’t want to use force against 
their old allies. 
French planes bombed Gibraltar to 
get even with the British for the attack. 
But aside from that the French govern- 
ment was willing to call it quits if the 
British would let French colonies alone. 
The whole expedition was a sad mis- 
take. Most people felt that the British 
should either not have gone to Dakar in 
the first place or that, having gone, 
they should have taken the port at any 
cost. The half-hearted battle of Dakar 
was a black eye for Britain. 
The United States was interested in 
this affair. Dakar is the westernmost 
int of Africa. It is only 1,700 miles 
m Brazil. If the Nazis should ever 
think of attacking South America this 
would be the most convenient spot from 
which to start. The United States would 
much rather have Dakar in British 
hands than under control of the French 
government which now takes orders 
from Hitler. 


Nazis in Uruguay 

Uruguay is one of the smallest of the 
American republics. But it is the first 
country in the world which has dared to 
bring the Nazi party before a court for 
trial. 

Last spring the Uruguayan govern- 
ment investigated the activities of Ger- 
man agents in that country. Several 
Nazis were arrested. But they were soon 
released and the whole matter. was 
dropped. 

Then the Germans began boasting 
that they were going to “get” the man 
who had started the investigation. That 
made the Uruguayans angry. They 
brought the charges up again. Last 
week eight Nazi agents were arrested 
and put on trial. They were charged 
with conspiring to overthrow the Uru- 
guayan government. They planned, it 
was said, to make Uruguay into a’ Ger- 
man colony which could be used to 
grow food for Germany. One of the 
Germans admitted that there was such 
a plot. But he said he had thought it 


up as a “joke.” 


Australia Votes 


There’s only one issue these days 
when a British dominion holds an elec- 
tion. All that the voters are deciding is 
which party can best carry on the war. 
That was the case in the Canadian 











election a few months ago. And it was 
true of the election held in Australia 
early last week. 

Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies 
(see P. 14) was supported by two con- 
servative parties, the United Australia 
and Country parties. He was opposed 
by the Labor party. The administra- 
tion’s posters declared: “Menzies stands 
With You, Churchill,” and asked the 
voters to “Back the Government That 
Is Backing Churchill.” Labor leaders 
declared that the defeat of Nazism and 
Fascism meant more to labor than to its 
opponents. They pledged all aid. 

In most parts of Australia the cam- 
paign was subdued, even dull. People 
wer€ | thinking too much about the battle 
of Britain to pay much attention to poli- 
tics. The final count won’t be known 
until the absentee votes of Australian 
soldiers in England and the Near East 
arrive. But it seemed that the admin- 
istration — had won a small ma- 
jority of the seats in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. A few 
candidates in New South Wales who 
were opposed to the war were over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Mr. Menzies will therefore remain as 
Prime Minister. He will probably invite 
the Labor party to join his administra- 
tion to help carry on the war. If they 
refuse he may make some changes in his 
cabinet anyway. 


Wide World 
These Londoners are trying to get a little sleep in a subway station while Nazi 
bombers circle over the British capital dropping tons upon tons-of explosives, 


Czech Shoemaker 


For years the Bata factory in Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia, had been selling cheap 
shoes all over the world. When Hitler 
took over Czechoslovakia Jan Bata, 
head of the company,-fled to Rumania. 
But the Germans needed shoes. They 
persuaded Bata to come back. He made 
a deal with the Nazis. 

In the summer of 1989 Bata came to 
this country as a refugee from the Ger- 
mans. He opened a $2 million a 
at Belcamp, Md. He said his me 
of making shoes were very special. He 
would have to bring in some of his 
Czech workers to teach these methods 
to his American employes. The govem- 
ment allowed him to bring in 10 
Czechs to stay for one year. 

American labor unions immediately 
began to attack Bata. They said he was 
using child labor, paying. low bts 
and controlling the personal lives of hi 
workers in a very un-American way. 

Last week the visitors’ permits of 
Bata’s imported Czechs expired. Attgr- 
ney General Pcee refused to renew 
them. He said they had been obtained 
on false pretenses in the first place. 
There was nothing very special about 
Bata’s methods, he charged. The Czechs 
were not instructors. They were regula 
workers, brought in to do jobs 
could have been done by Americans. 
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WORLD PROBLE! 


Showdown in the Far East? 


Japan Answers U. S. Embargo with Axis Pact, 
Sharpening Conflict in Both Europe and Asia 


has been scolding the Japanese 
for their invasion of China. Our 
Government has protested Japan's 
} plan to kick other nations out of the 
Far East and set up a “new order” in 
that part of the world. It threatened 
to halt all trade with the Japanese if 
they didn’t behave themselves. But 
Japan paid little attention to those 
words of warning. Japanese troops 
moved into French Indo-China last 
month in order to attack General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese armies 
on a new front. And they also made 
suspicious moves toward Thailand 
(Siam), which bounds Indo-China 
on the west. These steps menaced 
Britain’s important naval base at 


Fis over three years Uncle Sam 


Singapore, and the rich Netherlands . 


East Indies, from which we get vital 
supplies of rubber and tin. In addi- 
tion, Japan’s advancing shadow fell 
across America’s Philippine Islands, 
the nearest of which is only 600 
miles from Indo-China. 

It appeared that the time had come 
for the United States to stop talking and 
begin acting. So last week President 
Roosevelt took drastic steps to slow 
down Japan’s march of conquest. He 
forbade American shipments of iron and 
steel scrap to all nations except Britain 
and those in the Western Hemisphere 
(New World). Scrap iron and steel are 
the very life blood of the munitions in- 
dustry. This scrap is mixed with fresh 
ores to make the steel used in and 
other war equipment. And since 1937 
the contents of American junk yards — 
old autos, stoves, steel rails, etc. — have 
been shipped to Japan to keep her war 
industries humming. Eighty-nine out of 
every 100 tons of scrap bought by 
japan in 1989 came from America, the 
largest source of this material. The 
Fresident’s action will net only save 
scrap for our own defense industries, 
but will hurt Japan. She may have 
eiough scrap on hand for several 
months, but sooner or later the Ameri- 
can embargo will cripple her industries. 
Previously last summer, the President 
hd already banned shipments of re- 

aviation gasoline. 

A few hours before the scrap ban was 
anounced, another slap was taken at 
Japan. The United States agreed to lend 
% million dollars to General Chiang 
Kaishek’s fighting Chinese Govern- 
ment. This loan is reportedly for the 


mg ee a supply of tungsten 
m China. The metal ts used by our 
defense industries. But the loan’s real 
purpose is to stiffen Chinese resistance 
to Japan. 
Japan Slaps Back : 

These slaps at Japan did not slow her 
down. She rep y signing a ten-year 
war pact with Germany and Italy. 
These three nations a to attack any 
other country, including the United 


States, which goes to war against their ~ 


“new orders” in Europe or the Far East. 
Germany and Italy are determined to 











Talburt in N. Y. World Telegram 
“Back at the Old Rice Bowl” 


Set up a “new order” in Europe after 
they have crushed Britain. And 
don’t like the help the United States has 
been sending to the British. Japan is 
determined to set up a “new order” in 
the Far East. And she doesn’t like the 
aid we are giving China. 

German officials said the three-power 
war pact was a reply to “the destroyer 
deal between the United States and 
Britain.” This deal sent 50 over-age 
American destroyers. to Britain in ex- 
change for air and naval bases on Brit- 
ish islands in the New World. It was 
accompanied by the formation of a 
U. §S.-Canadian board to discuss de- 
fense preparations. 


U. S.-British Teamwork? 


The Germans added that the deal 
with Japan was directed at of 
U. S.-British teamwork in the Far East. 
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This referred to proposals that Britain 
let American warships use her powerful 
naval base at Singapore and other 
points in the Far East. Such teamwork 
would help safeguard American trade 
routes across the southern Pacific to 
New Zealand and Australia. It might 
balk a Japanese drive at the Nether- 
lands Indies. It would move our Pacific 
naval defense outpost from Hawaii to a 
point nearly 6,000 miles farther west. 
And it would cause a change in our at- 
titude toward the ‘Philippines. These 
islands lie between Hawaii and Singa- 

re, and between Japan and the 
Netherlands Indies. Under the law 
passed in 1936, they are supposed to 
obtain their independence from Amer- 
ica in 1946. But if the United States ex- 
tends her naval outposts to Singapore, 
the Philippines could serve as a handy 
repair base for our Navy. In addition, 
the Filipinos aren’t so anxious to obtain 
complete independence. They are 
afraid Japan would gobble them up if 
the United States left them on their 
own. Of course, the Dutch Indies also 
would like to see America remain in the 
Philippines. And Britain’s two self-gov- 
erning Dominions — Australia and New 
Zealand — would welcome such news. 
They know that Britain herself is too 
busy in Europe to give them much aid 
if Japan decided to attack. So they are 
looking to the United States. 

What do the American people think 
about these rapid-fire moves ms the past 
few weeks? Do they favor British- 
American “teamwork” in the Far East? 
What about the German-Japanese- 
Italian war pact? Do the American 
people want to cooperate with Britain 
in the face of such a threat? American 
officials answer these questions this way. 
They say America has for years desired 
to stay out of brawls with other na- 
tions. But America has recently taken 
the stand that she cannot look the other 
way while Germany, Italy and Japan 
seize control of defenseless countries. 
America believes her turn may come 
next. shese officials point out that re- 
cent public opinion polls show 52 per 
cent of the American people were will- 
ing to aid Britain even at the risk of 
war. And they add that a large majority 
of Americans favor the ban on scra 
iron sales to Japan. This majority feels 
that we should stop helping Japan's 
army mae a China with weapons 
“made in the U. S. A.” 

But there are some people who say 
the Italo-German-Japanese pact is some- 
thing else again. They say it raises the 
threat that we may have to fight on two 
fronts — the Atlantic and Pacific. We 
aren't ready to do this, they add, be- 
cause our “two-ocean navy” won't be 
completed for five or six more years. 
What if Britain collapses, they ask, 
while we are busy making faces at 
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Japan? We'll be in a tough spot for sure. 
They admit that a Singapore naval base 
would help us defend our supplies of 
rubber and tin in the Netherlands In- 
dies. But they wonder if such a move 
would be worth the cost. We would 
have to spend millions keeping a battle 
fleet in action 6,000 miles from Hawaii, 
our best defense base. Furthermore, we 
are able now to make synthetic rubber 
to replace supplies from the Indies. And 
we can get tin from South America. So, 
they ask, why worry about the Far 
East? 

Many also believe that America and 
— cannot afford to quarrel with each 
other. We buy millions of dollars worth 
of silk from Japan each year. We are 
their best silk customer. Japan, on the 


other hand, is our best cotton customer. . 


Already, we have a huge surplus of cot- 
ton. If we stop trading with Japan that 
surplus will get even worse. 

What should we do in regard to the 
Far East? Critics of British-American 
“teamwork” admit that it is rather late 
to patch up an agreement with Japan. 
But they think we should try. They 
think we should stay out of Far Eastern 
brawls and concentrate on defending 
the New World from German threats. 
Accordingly, they believe we should 
sign a new trade agreement with Japan 
and stop trying to prevent her expan- 
sion. They insist that the Far East. is 
too far away to concern us. 


“Appeasing” Japan 

As to the pact with the Axis powers, 
Japan has been keeping step with Ger- 
many and Italy for several years. Each 
victory won by Hitler has given Japan 
a chance to work a “squeeze play” on 
other nations in China. By June, 
France’s armies had been knocked out, 
and Britain was too busy trading blows 
with Hitler's bombers to oppose Japan 
very strongly. So Japan went to work. 
She demanded that Britain close the 
Burma Road, which had been carrying 
supplies to General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies. Britain had to give in. Then 
Japan “suggested” that Britain with- 
draw her troops from Shanghai and 
other cities in China. Again the British 
gave in. They hoped these moves 
would “appease” Japan and win her 
friendship. They were wrong. Japan 
merely turned in the direction of French 
Indo-China. 

Japanese officers demanded the right 
to move troops through Indo-China. 
This would enable them to cut the rail- 
road carrying supplies .to Chinese 
armies. After a lot of talking, and sev- 
eral bloody clashes between French 
Indo-Chinese troops and ag owe 
forces, the French Government bowed 


to Japan’s demands. Japan now is free 
to use Indo-China as a base for attacks 
on China. And she also can use this 


















































































JAPANESE MANDATE 



























an. And the money she obtains from 
sales to America helps keep 
from going broke. The United States 
has for years favored the “Ope 
licy — equal business rights in China 
or all nations. But today Japan wants 
to slam shut that “Open Door.” There- 
fore, those who favor a firm stand 
against Japan argue that the United 
States should help China keep that coor 
open. They say China is our “first line 
of defense” in the Far East. And they 
are confident that she can check Japan 
if we help her out. Here are the reasons 
why they are confident. 


The Long, Long War 


After more than three years of bitter 
Japan’s armies in China a¢ 
way from victory. 
ions of dollars and 
sands of men. People at home at 
forced to make new sacrifices each day 
It is now against the law to 
than $5 on a wedding, and : 
dying also has been reduced by "xi0§ 
limit on funeral expenditures 
(Concluded on page 16) 





French colony as the jumping-off place 
for a drive against Singapore an 
Netherlands Indies. American oppo- 
nents of Japan don’t believe the argu- 
ment that the Japanese will not take 
the Indies unless forced to. They say 
Japan needs the oil, tin and rubber of 
the Indies to feed’ her industries and 
build her “new order” in the Far East. 
Therefore, she'll take the Indies when 
she gets the opportunity. And if Japan 
takes the Indies it will be an easy job 
to step over to Australia and New Zea- 
land. This is wh 
ing countries loo 
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Opponents of Japan’s “new order” 
say America cannot ignore events in the 
Far East. They say it is 
not “appease” Japan. 
must force her to listen to reason. It is 
true, they add, that America and Japan 
are good customers. And for this reason 
they are confident we can put a stop to 

apan’s aggression. 
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umn” activities abroad, facts and 

rumors of Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munist activities in the United States, 
have made Americans more acutely con- 
scious of the “alien problem” than ever 
before in their history. A recent law has 
required the registration and . finger- 
printing of all aliens; other laws subject 
aliens to various forms of discrimination 
in public ps ate while a host of 
measures, introduced in Congress and 
in State legislatures, but not yet passed, 
would subject aliens to many and seri- 
ous restrictions. All this is in peace-time, 
and as peace-time legislation it is un- 
precedented, 

Now what is an alien? Legally, of 
course, an alien is a non-citizen,-an in- 
dividual who does not owe allegiance 
to the country in which he 
resides. There are some 
three million such aliens in 
the United States. Many of 
these, of course, are women 
and children; many are re- 
cent arrivals who have not 
yet completed the five-year 
probationary period re- 
quired for admission to 
citizenship, The total num- 
ber, then, of adult males 
who, from inertia or other 
reasons. have made no 
efforts to become Ameri- 
can citizens, is not very 
large. 

But of course the word 
alien has other connota- 
tions than the strictly legal 
me, and this is most confusing and un- 
fortunate. Alien is not only a technical 
legal term, but an adjective, ,and it 
means foreign, strange, inimical. We 
speak of a way of life as being “alien” to 
ours, or use the word “alienate” to mean 
‘estrange.” It is almost inevitable that 
the 7 use of the term alien should 
involve both the legal and the ordinary 
epeaams it should mean, to 

average person, not only a non-citi- 
zen but 2 eee stranger. ‘And this per- 
fectly natural confusion is doub 
responsible for much of the anti-alien 
eling and much of the restrictive leg- 
islation at the present time. 

Many responsible citizens, includin 
the President and the Attorney Bit 
have warned us against hysteria on the 
subject of aliens. This warning should 
wot be ni . The overwhelming 
majority of aliens have beén and are en- 
aly to the country of their 


tion. 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph,D. 





Anti-Alien Movements 
in the United States 


Their failure to become American 
citizens is no indication of disloyalty, 
any more than the failure of Americans 
living in Paris or London to become 
French or English citizens’is an indi- 
cation of disloyalty to the countries 
where they happen to reside. prema 
there is little in our past history whic 
affords any ground for general distrust 
of aliens or for discriminations against 
them. 

For Americans have long been famil- 
iar with this problem of aliens, and have 
long found it easy of solution. We be- 
gan our national existence with large 


From America Marthes Past by George W. Bonte witb 
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A cartoon caricaturing the wild debates in Congress 
at the time of the Alien and Sedition Acts. 


numbers of aliens—Americans who had 
been loyal to the mother country during 
the Revolution and who elected to re- 
tain their English citizenship. And in 
the 1790's there was a iderable in- 
flux of immigrants who failed to become 
citizens—English liberals, Frenchmen 
fleeing from the Revolution or from the 
horrors of the race war in Santo Dom- 
ingo. These newcomers in the 1790's, 
i , furnished the first and the most 
notorious example of alien legislation. 
The Alien and Sedition Laws 

As it happered, a large number of the 
immigrants of this period were in sym- 

thy with the itberal ideas of the 

rench Revolution and with the nan 
sonian party. Many leading 
ians were English or F exiles. 
When, in 1798, war with France seemed 
likely, the Federalists, who then con- 
trolled Con * pushed a a 
series of “ and Sedition” laws. 
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These laws gave to the President power 
to order any alien whom he thought 
dangerous to leave the country, and 
provided that, in the event of war, the 
President might imprison enemy aliens. ~ 
They also extended the period required 
for naturalization‘ from five to fourteen 
years. 

This legislation was looked upon by 
many at the time as intolerant, unwise, 
and probably unconstitutional. It was 
alleged that there was no good ground 
for the legislation, that the newcomers 
against which it was directed were loyal 
and valuable additions to our popula- 
tion, and that the legislation itself was 
inspired by party purposes. The Demo- 
cratic party, under Jefferson, promptly 
went on record against the Alien and 
Sedition laws, and when, two years 
later, that party captured the govern- 
ment, the laws were repealed or al- 
lowed to lapse. It is not now clear that 
the country was any the better for this 
legislation or any worse for its repeal. 


The “Know-Nothing” Movement 


A second flare-up against aliens came 
in the 1840’s and 1850’s, and this time 
it was directed not only against non- 
citizens, but against foreigners in gen- 
eral. This was the “Nativist” movement, 
which eventually took political form in 
the “Know-Nothing” or American party. 
It is interesting to see that this Nativist 
movement was tied up with other forms 
of intolerance like similar movements 
today—it advanced silly theories of ra- 
cial superiority, and persecuted the 
Catholic Church. Fortunately the Na- 
tivist movement of this period died 
down almost as quickly as it had grown, 
and the Civil War made clear, that, 
North and South, the foreign-born were 
as loyal as the American born. 

At the close of the 19th century Na- 
tivism was revived, and in somewhat 
different forms. The character of immi- 
gration had changed; the “new” im- 
migration, from Southern and Eastern 
Eur was bringi every decade, 
oaftone of Goliags’ Pelog Russians, and 
others to our shores, with, as a con- 
tem t wrote, “accents of men- 
ay? a pal air.” No distinction was 
made between those who became citi- 
zens and those who remained aliens; all 
alike were regarded as somehow “un- 
desirable.” There was a powerful move- 
ment to restrict immigration to the more 
“desirable” emigrants, and this was 
eventually written into the immigration 
laws of 1921 and 1924. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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4 eral Government should 
be increased. 





IME has demonstrated the ex- 

cellence, and has disclosed a 

one major weakness, of our Fed- 
eral Constitution. The Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787 was planning for 
a stable, predominantly agricultural 
3 society, and could not foresee revo- 
lutionary changes in.our way of life. 
But these changes—the rush of ter- 
ritorial expansion, the shift from -an 
agricultural to an industrial nation, 
and the development of a complex, 
space - shrinking technology — have 
come, and their coming has repeat- 
edly raised demands for equal 
changes in government. 

Yet each attempt to adapt the pro- 
visions or interpretations of federal 
functions has been resisted. So Jef- 
ferson was criticized for the Loui- 
siana Purchase and the Embargo; 
Lincoln was accused of destroying 
state government; and Theodore 
Roosevelt was called a “dictator” and 
invader of individual liberties. From 
1875 to 1925, regulation of liquor 
and lottery traffics, of food and 
drugs, of utilities and transportation, 
and of banking were attacked just as 
viciously as the New Deal's TVA, 
AAA, SEC, and NLRA are attacked 
today. Every new movement brings 
into question the proper limits of 
federal power. 

Faced. with difficult problems, 
such as depression, continued unem- 
ployment, labor strife, or low stand- 
ards of living, the country calls for 
widened federal services. The Gov- 
ernment replies with RFC loans to 
business with grants-in-aid for re- 
lief, roads, conservation, and price- 
fixing; with direct expenditures for 
housing, education, PWA projects, 
and development of natural re- 
sources. Protests arise when intensi- 
fied federal control follows, as in the 
dictation of local expenditures under 
the WPA and PWA, the restriction 
of individuals under the Hatch Acts, 
and the regulation of business 
through the NLRB, the TNEC in- 
vestigations, and the excess profit 
taxes. 

Now, to these expansions for do- 
mestic needs is added the prospect 
of radical changes to meet the de- 
mands of emergency from abroad. 
Conscription of manpower and in- 
dustry fie national defense prepara- 
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FEDERAL POWER vs 


Who Shall Govern Us — The Nation, 
The States, or Business? 


tions, transfer of the state militia to 
national jurisdiction, and the con- 
tinued growth of federal responsibil- 
ity for local affairs are all symptoms 
of further changes to come. 

We can see, then, how expansion 
comes about, how it has developed, 
and in what important fields of free- 
dom, taxation, and opportunity each 
of us is personally concerned. We 
can gather further data from the 
daily papers, from talks with busi- 
ness men, from noting the costs and 
results of relief, housing, WPA, or 
defense projects in our own com- 
munities. Then, when we have ex- 
amined federal expansion at first 
hand, we may be ready to set the 
limits and terms of our discussion. 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
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The Terms and Their Meanings 


When we try to consider whether the 
power of the Federal Government 
should be increased, we are faced at 
once with three matters of definition. 
First, what do we mean by power? Sec- 

increase? 
y Federal 


ond, what do we mean b 
Third, what do we mean 
Government? 


By power we may well understand 
the right to act, together with the abil- 


ity to act, and some specific exercises of 
the right. Thus Congress would be~ex- 
ercising a power if it were to provide 
for peace-time conscription of men and 
manufacturing plants, and if the Presi- 





dent were to put that provision into 
effect. 

By increase of power we may well 
understand federal action not previously 
provided for and taken, or action in 
a field not dealt with by the centraj 
, tasers prior to the time of the 

ebate. Such an increase might validly 

be urged to meet either or both of 
two situations: (a) Consistent, long- 
term maladjustments or difficulties at 
home which cannot be met by other 
agencies. Examples of such needs would 
be improvement in standards of living 
for the underprivileged, employment 
for those peed nti without jobs, 
widespread bankruptcy and _ business 
failures, or control of business which 
could not maintain its own stability. 
(b) Pressures from abroad which seem 
likely to last a lifetime or more and 
become relatively permanent features 
of our world. Such conditions might 
be fulfilled if Japan were to conquer 
China and take over the rest of East 
Asia, or if Germany were to complete 
her conquest of Europe and threaten 
our influence in South America. 

It will be noted that short-term or 
transient emergencies have not been 
included. They cannot well be used in 
this debate because the President al- 
ready has full power for such emergen- 
cies, and because such ers have 
been used in the past, notably in the 
World War and in the crisis of 1933. 
The affirmative will be wise, then, to 
be sure that its demand for increased 
centralized power is based on a long- 
term, not an emergency condition. 
Otherwise, the negative might reply 
that nc true increase of power was 
being proposed. 

Also, the affirmative will be wise to 
advocate the broad principle of ex- 
panding national power, rather than 
one narrow, i en of such 
‘expansion One excepti instance 
— be answered by another, with no 

meeting of minds or opposition of 
cases. 

Finally, by Federal Government we 
may well understand the national or 
central administration which operates 
from Washington, D. C., in contrast to 
the decentralized influence of the state 
or local government, the business, cor 
poration, or the citizen. Within this n+ 
tional administration we may include 
the three main branches, tive, ex 
ecutive, and judicial, and in addition al 


the d ts and independent 


bureaus, such as the ICC, FHA, % 






tc. 
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DECENTRALIZATION 


A Discussion on the National High School 
Debating League Topic for 1940-41 — 


TVA. The Supreme Court is included 
in the debate as a limiting, self-denying 
or “conscience” arm of federal set- 
up, though both.sides will perhaps do 
well to avoid quibbling over constitu- 
tionality or leg ents. Both sides 
may find their task simplified by regard- 
ing the whole national government as 
a unity engaged in determining and 
administering policy. 

The negative, should it wish to agree 
that some major change is 


might offer any reasonable substitute 


for the efforts of the national adminis- 
tration. _ Business associations, labor 
unions, industrial units, states, Cities, or 
regional organizations—all might be ad- 
vanced as more efficient or desirable 
servants for the nation than.a powerful 
centralized bureaucracy. It is probable 
that so long as both sides stay within 
the limits oF “federal”—that is, of power 
divided between local and_ national 
agencies—no danger of dictatorship 
arises. It will be possible, then, to save 
trouble and name-calling about the 
threat of totalitarianism. 

No matter. what stand is chosen, all 
concerned in the debate will wish to 
keep to broad, clear outlines, but to 
offer a simple case with plenty of _ 
cific illustrations; to insure that an ade- 
quate need is shown or denied, a major 
change in policy advocated or refuted; 
to remember most of all that, whatever 
the division of power, the ends in view 
for any nation are still maximum oppor: 
tunity for everyone, maximum efficiency 
in meeting our problems of life, and 
maximum freedom for all. In short the 
point at issue is: Will we be better off 
under increased centralization of power, 
or not? 


Points of View 

‘ ” may be of interest to indicate 
riefly some of the possible positions 
with reference to puede federal 
power. For convenience, we might 
Classify these itions under three 
heads—one, the fiberal, characteristic of 
those who seek maximum change, by 
which the Federal Government would 
over-shadow and dominate the states, 
business, and the people; one, the neu- 
tral, characteristic of those who think 
that a measure of increased federal 
power is desirable and inevitable; and 
one, the conservative, characteristic of 
those who regard continued federal ex- 
pansion as a dangerous or evil 

and who wish to limit centralization of 
power. Let us now examine these posi- 
tions in somewhat more. detail. 


Liberal 

1. Both internal and external prob- 
lems which face the nation today can be 
met only by federal action, even thou 
the cost of that action may be high. 
the home front none of our most press- 
ing internal troubles seems to be within 
teach of any existing branch of our 
government except the national. Trade, 
utilities, economic and_ social tensions 
all cross or disregard state borders, and 
therefore require tion on a na- 
tional scale. Rai , pipelines, elec- 
tric service, and the exchange of securi- 
ties all go from one end of the country 
to the other. It is worse than useless for 
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one region to establish child labor, 
wage and hour, or health and tair prac- 
tice standards for industry if other 
sections of the country refuse to- set 
standards and are in unregulated com- 
petition. Problems of security against 


unemployment, bad living conditions, 
poverty and old age must be dealt with 
on a nation-wide scale because workers 
move and because the states in general 
need often have the least money and 
resources or are the least willing to join 
interstate agreements. 

2. On the external or foreign tront, 
likewise, national organization seems 
essential. For adequate defense abroad, 
both in arms and in commerce, only na- 
tional planning can accomplish any- 
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thing in the face of totalitarian compe- 
tition. The best of planning, in turn, 
may be ineffective unless we have con- 
trol of resources, labor, and production. 
Such is the end desired: its advocates 
say that national strength and discipline 
sufficient to run any sort of race in the 
modern world depends on continued 
and accelerated centralization of power. 

8. The individual as well as the na- 
tion stands to gain by the dominance 
of Federal Government. Only through 
such domiriance can the resources of 
the land be exploited to the maximum 
for public benefit, while at the same 
time individuals are given room for 
happiness and advancement. Only the 
Federal Government can provide en- 
lightened protection for the wage- 
earner, consumer, and producer. We 
need to protect the economic weakling, 
the laborer, the farmer, even the busi- 
ness man from threatening forces be- 
yond his control. In many cases, we do 
not only need to protect the helpless 
but to redistribute oth wealth and op- 

rtunity; such protection and redistri- 

ution involves a broad view of Amer- 
ican life which can-come only from the 
national government. 

In the same way, we need central 
control to protect the individual against 
dangerous foreign economic and social 
conditions. Within a very few years, 
for example, we may have to regulate 
exports lest the totalitarian states take 
advantage of the individual marketer. 
It may well be that a system of govern- 
ment monopoly in external trade will be 
the only hope of American production 
and American standards. 


Neutral 


1. Though it may be deplorable, ted- 
eral expansion is inescapable. For the 
last twenty-five years the states have 
consistently had less money, taken less 
responsibility, and been more willing to 
let the Federal Government assume such 
burdens as relief, conservation, and 
agricultural adjustment. Loca] taxation 
has tended to stay low, with localities 
reducing efforts in their own behalf. 
The load of taxation has just as steadily 
shifted toward the federal branch, re 
sponsibilities have followed, and con 
trol of these new activities is bound to 
do likewise. The central government 
has increasingly financed the states and 
localities in meeting what in past years 
would have been their own civic duties; 
it is only natural that where federal 
bureaucracy finances, it should wish to 
dictate and supervise. Even business. 
the strong defender of individualism. 
welcomes federal help and so makes it- 
self liable to federal regulation. 
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2. Even where federal expansion is 

eatest, it need not- involve radical 
| seer from precedent. Federal 
subsidies, grants-in-aid, and taxes will 
meet most of the needs for increased 
power, 1 ye as regards internal 
affairs, without change in our traditions 
or our Constitutional system. Federal 
subsidies have been practiced for more 
than fifty years with very little outcry; 
if their use is extended, it can hardly 
be said that we are weakening the foun- 
dations of our republic. 

With federal financing on an in- 
creased scale, cooperation between the 
national agencies and the state offers 
the best way of solving many problems. 
Through enlarged federal-state action, 
we may be able to get all the benefits 
of central direction and planning at 
slight cost to local freedom. 

3. Debate over the lengthening fed- 
eral tentacles confuses jurisdictional 
shifts with real changes. The situation 
is very like that existing between the 
CIO and A. F. of L,, where labor is 
unionized either way, with efficiency 
and convenience the only question at 
stake. The same issue holds for federal 
expansion. In the past the United States 
has been controlled partly by the Fed- 
eral Government, partly by the state 
governments, and very largely by bus- 
iness. Do we wish to retain that divi- 
sion of power, or do we think that the 
national government should assume a 
greater direction of our affairs? Neither 
the localities nor the people is losing 
any rights; the alternatives are regula- 
tion and control by the government, or 
regulation and control by the leaders of 
finance and trade. The automobile in- 
dustry, the power industry, the steel 
industry, even the grocery chains: all 
control to a great degree the lives and 
fortunes both of consumers and em- 
ployees. The increase of governmental 

wer, therefore, is more apparent 
than real. The power has been in use 
all the time; placing it in federal hands 
may mean only that it will be better 
used. 


Conservative 


1. Beyond a certain point of expan- 
sion the Federal Government is more 
wasteful, less effective than business or 
local administration. Government power 
costs have been criticized, and it has 
been contended that in many instances 
relief under national auspices has cost 
more than relief administered by mu- 
nicipalities or localities. It has been 
urged, again, that we are in worse con- 
dition under continued federal spend- 
ing than if business had been left alone 
to dig itself out of the aftermath of 
1929. Taxes, fear, and loss of confidence 
often weigh more heavily on a nation 
than economic setbacks. 

The same thing is likely to be true 











of a federally planned economy or a 
“managed state.” If government inter- 
ference with business is carried very 
far, the effects of reform become at 
once so complex and so unpredictable 
that no bureau or law can do a success- 
ful job of regulation. The cure, it is 
argued, becomes worse than the disease. 

2. The breakdowns in morale which 
result from federal paternalism involve 
greater losses than the benefits re- 
ceived. As national agencies take over 
relief, development of resources, hous- 
ing, and spending, both localities and 
individuals lose their scruples and tend 
to become over-ambitious and extrava- 
gant. They feel that the nation owes 
them a living; they are spending the 
other fellow’s money, so why worry! 
The result has been the development 
of large groups of people who prefer 
the WPA to private employment, of 
areas which will do anything to get 
federal funds, of businesses which are 
afraid to advance or expand. It is 
claimed, then, that as the Federal Gov- 
ernment spreads its influence it more 
than defeats its own aims. 

3. Lastly, federal expansion is a 
process that cannot be reversed. As 
we replace the national economic forces 
ot supply and demand with artificial 
planning, and take control from the in- 
dividual and from private business to 
set up regulation by law, we so change 
the economic system that it cannot re- 
turn to a self-governing order. Each 
invasion of state or individual rights by 
government edict fails to establish an 
economic balance and so leads to still 
more artificial adjustments. Half con- 
trols always prove unsatisfactory and 
invite further increases of national 
power; the only end is a completely 
managed state, or a dictatorship. 

Worst of all, political pressures de- 
velop a top-heavy bureaucracy which 
has an interest in continued spending 
and regulation, and will not stop its 
activities or curtail them. For example, 
it has been charged that even at the 
present, with an upswing in business 
and with tremendous defense expen- 
ditures, WPA and other federal relief 
rolls have been mounting rapidly. Such 
indices, together with the third term 
movement, show how great an instru- 
ment for political manipulation ex- 
tended federal services can be and the 
ways in which they tend to perpetuate 
and multiply themselves. If it is true 
that there is no way of stopping this 
expansive urge short of coal fed- 
eral sovereignty, we stand to lose both 
the form and the substance of safe- 
guarded power, as well as our personal 
rights and liberties. The danger is al- 
ways that in the search for stronger 
nationalism, we may come in the end 
to substitute the welfare of the state 
for welfare of the individual. 


— 
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Hitler’s Fifth Column in America 


Organized Nazi Foreign Department Works: Through 
German-American Bund and Native Fascist Groups 


By Albert Parry, Ph.D. 


conversation held on one occa- 

sion several years ago by Adolf 
Hitler and his friends. What Hitler 
said was later written down from 
memory by Hermann Rauschning, 
, Nazi sub-leader whom Der Fuehrer 
then trusted, but who has since 
broken away and is now in exile and 
opposition. Said Hitler to his Nazi 
friends, according to Rauschning’s 
famous book, The Voice of Destruc- 
tion: 

“America is permanently on the 
brink of revolution. It will be a sim- 
ple matter for me to produce unrest 
and revolt in the United States.” 


A conver was the subject of a 


Such is the cheap price at which 
Hitler hopes some day to make America 
his own. He knows history. He must 
be reminding himself that at. various 
times in the past Americans have at- 
tempted to solve issues through force— 
that now and again there has been in 
our land a certain amount of impa- 
tience with the orderly democratic 
process. He might have read of the 
anti-Masonic and anti-Catholic ~ or 
Know-Nothing riots before the Civil 
War; of the tremendous bloodshed be- 
tween our North and South caused by 
the issue of Negro slavery; of the anti- 
Chinese disturbances of the 1880s in 
California; of the anti-Jewish and anti- 
immigrant _ prejudice manifested by 
some groups in recent years. Hitler and 
his Nazis Tied that when faced with 
economic troubles sume Americans, as 
many other nationals, may seek scape- 
goats upon which to vent their bewil- 
derment or sense of injury. Hitler 
hopes to cash in on such a ee 
in America—as he has already profit 
fom the suicidal impatience and fra- 
teal strife in Europe. 

The Nazis work in the United States 
through a wide net of agents whom 
they have in recent years sent to these 
shores directly from Germany. They also 
act through the closely controlled or- 
ganizations of pro-Hitlerite German- 
Americans, the most notorious of which 
is the so-called Bund. But so clumsy 
was the Bund’s activity, and so great 
the resentment of the American public, 
that a new method has become neces- 
sary to the Nazis in the last few years, 
and especially months. They borrowed 
the method from their new allies, the 
Communists. It is the trick of working 


through “front” organizations, that is, 
organizations which seem to have no 
connection with foreign powers or 
parties but actually are directed in ac- 
cordance with the policies of Berlin (or 
Moscow, as in the case of the Com- 
munists). Such is the newly strength- 
ened Fifth Column of Hitler in this 
country—not so much his own German 
Nazis residing or traveling in our midst, 
as native Americans fooled or bribed 
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into doing Hitler's work in the United 
States with their own American hands. 
The Nazi agents supervising such 
tools see to it that these native groups 
read Hitler’s entire program, with all 
their slogans and Grille Such groups 
incite race and class hatred, just as it 
has been done in Germany. They blame 
democracy and the United States Gov- 
ernment for whatever troubles seem to 
be bothering our people. They act 
against the British or whoever it is that 
Hitler may currently be fighting. They 
plot street riots and other serious dis- 
orders in the streets of our cities, as the 
result of which they hope for a break- 
down of the American Government. If 
and when Great Britain is defeated, all 
this preparatory work would make it 


THE BACKBONE OF THE FIFTH COLUMN 
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easier sor the Nazis toinvade and con- 
quer the United States. 

What are some of these groups serv- 
ing Hitler in our country? How is the 
German dictator controlling and aiding 
them, and how are they helping him? 


The Bund and Its Allies 

Several months ago, when the Nazi 
Bund in America became the subject 
of suspicion and governmental investi- 
gation, members of the Bund were told 
by their Nazi leaders to enroll in an 
organization called the Christian Mo- 
bilizers. This was a New York City 
group headed by a certain Joseph E. 
McWilliams. Born in Oklahoma 36 
years ago, McWilliams used to be a 
wandering inventor. At one time he was 
very much interested in Communism, 
but later decided to be a Fascist. Now 
he openly praises Hitler and says he 
wants the British to be defeated. Be- 
cause the Irish people have a tradition 
of opposition to the British, McWilliams 
has repeatedly tried to gather some of 
the New York Irish around himself and 
make them pro-Nazi. . 

Before the Bund’s chiet, Fritz Kuhn, 
was sent to prison for stealing mone 
from his membership, and the Bund's 
minor leaders began to camouflage 
their organization, McWilliams had 
made no secret of his cooperation with 
Kuhn and the Nazis. His Mobilizers 
used to march, cheering and cheered, 


into the halls and camps packed with. 


Bundsters. McWilliams delivered 
speeches at the Bund’s rallies and Kuhn 
addressed the Mobilizers’ meetings. 
The two leaders liked to be photo- 
graphed together. This fall, with Kuhn 
behind the bars and the Bund so un- 

pular, McWilliams helped the Nazis 
] running for Congress from the 
Eighteenth District in New York, which 
includes Yorkville, the section where 
the German Bundsters and their fami- 
lies live in considerable numbers. The 
pre-election street and hall meetings of 
McWilliams were attended and heiled 
mainly by these German Nazis of New 
York, and very few Irishmen or native- 
born Americans. Hitler feels that if 
enough men like McWilliams run for 
U. S. Congress in various districts, at 
least some of them may be elected, and 
so win a foothold and a sounding-board 
in our national legislature. Does this 
sound fantastic? But so did many an- 
other plan of Hitler's with the aid of 
which the Nazis have grabbed much of 
Europe. 

Fortunately, McWilliams was over- 
whelmingly defeated in the Republican 
primary last month and shortly after 
was committed to Bellevue Hospital by 
a local judge, for psychiatrie examina- 
tion. Released later as sane, he now 
must stand trial on charges of creating 
a public disturbance. “ 


The power behind McWilliams is CG. 
Wilhelm Kunze, an open Nazi and the 
head of the Bund since Kuhn’s impris- 
onment. Having such a man “behind 
the throne” is Berlin’s set policy. A 
similar device is used by the Com- 
munists, from whom the Nazis might 
have borrowed it. While Communists 
often try to control a non-Communist 
but sympathetic organization by ar- 
ranging for one of their members to 
be the group’s secretary, the Nazis run 
a native fascist organization by putting 
one of their men as the Americans’ “co- 
leader” or “adviser.” 

This technique was ‘followed most 
notably in the case of the so-called 


Acme 
Joseph McWilliams, pro-Hitler and anti- 
Semitic rabble rouser, speaking from 
tail‘end of a “covered wagon” in his 
unsuccessful campaign for Congress. 
Note American flag. 


Christian Front of New York, a fascist 
group led by John F. Cassidy, a native 
American of Irish descent, and “co-led” 
by William Gerald Bishop, a mysterious 
stranger who turned out to be a Nazi 
German. For a time Bishop and his non- 
German friends of the Front got along 
very well indeed. However, when the 
group was arrested and tried on charges 
of conspiracy aimed at the overthrow 
of the United States Government, 
Bishop was ignored by his co-defend- 
ants all through the trial, and no aid 
seemed to be forthcoming to him from 
the persons and organizations eagerly 
helping the other defendants. The ex- 
planation for this was twofold: on the 
one hand the desire of Cassidy and 
other native-born leaders of the Front 
to disassociate themselves from a Nazi 
German and so gain leniency from the 
court was hinted at; on the other, their 
jealousy toward Bishop and his influ- 
ence was blamed. Whatever the reason, 
it is clear that the Nazis, 

for America, cannot always count on 





their Fifth Column triends to stick 
them to the bitter end when 
danger threatens their activities. 


Native Fascist Groups 


Both the Mobilizers and the Fronters 


have at various times: talked of donni 
uniforms similar to the brown shirts 
military belts and caps of the Nazis, 
So far they have done little or nothin 
about it. The Nazi-Fascist idea o| 
wearing distinctive shirts and thus 
forming an army all by itself was first 
advocated in this country by William 
Dudley Pelley. A short but elegant. 
looking man, wearing a goatee, and in 
general presenting a distinguished ap. 
arance in strange contrast to his 
bitually violent language, Pelley 
formed an organization called Silver 
Shirts. The headquarters were at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and branches in 
a number of points, including Chicago 
and the Northwest. His weekly Libera- 
tion soon became known for its most 
enthusiastic praise of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, and vilest abuse of the United 
States Government. However, before 
Pelley and his Shirts could grow in 
numbers and power, there was trouble 
for the goateed leader himself and for 
some of his adherents in Chicago. Pel- 
ley was indicted and sentenced on 
charges of financial fraud, and he first 
fled and then started a stubborn legal 
battle to keep away from jail. His tew 
Silver Shirts in Chicago were at the 
same time members of the Nazi Bund; 
employing methods tried out in Hitler's 
Reich, they began to break Chicago's 
store windows, and for this were 
arrested and sentenced to prison. 

The swastika, Hitler’s emblem, has 
been used publicly by several organiza- 
tions of American fascists as the sign 
of their allegiance to, or sympathy for, 
Nazism. An outstanding example of 
such use is afforded by George E. 
Deatherage, an engineer of Cleveland, 
Qhio, who in the spring of 1938 pub- 
lished the hooked doublecross on the 
masthead of the News Bulletin, the 
organ of his American National Con- 
federation, with this proud boast: 
“Our newly selected emblem—the swas- 
tika!” 

One. year later, in May, 1939, 
Deatherage admitted to the Dies Com- 
mittee that he had tried to get in touch 
with the Nazi embassy in Washington, 
that a pro-Nazi essay of his on America 
was printed in Germany and distributed 
in the States and many other countries, 
arid that he was in contact with the 
Italian Fascists in Rome. In addition to 
the American National Confederation, 
he was running a group called “the 
Knights of the White ia,” and 
his chief aim was, in his own words, “to 
offer to the nation the plan of a Fascist 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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3. Edmund Burke: English Defender of American Liberty 


By Harry A. Tarr 


§ every American school boy 
knows, there was fired at Lex- 
ington on April 19, 1775, “the 

shot heard round the world.” Yet 
less than one month before the out- 
break of hostilities between the col- 
onies and their mother country, Ed- 
mund Burke made a gallant but 
futile attempt in the British House 
of Commons to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 

Standing on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Burke still saw clearly the 
‘fierce spirit of liberty” and “love of 
freedom” that burned in the colonies. 
He warned England that this spirit 
could not be smothered by force and 
violence. And a Burke spoke 
over 160 years ago, his plea that the 
colonial crisis be handled with “hu- 
manity, reason and justice” contains 
words of wisdom for us today. Be- 
fore we rush to defend our own lib- 
erties by destroying the rights -of 
those among us who may 0 
some of our actions, we should heed 
Burke’s wise remark in that famous 
speech to Parliament: 

“In order to prove that the Americans 
have no right to their liberties, we are 
every day endeavoring . . . to destroy 
the beliefs . . . which preserve our own 
. . liberties. To prove that the Ameri- 


cans ought not to be free, we are 


obliged to depreciate (discredit) the 
value of freedom itself. . . .” 


Burke was born in Dublin, Ire-- 


land, in 1729. His father was Prot- 
estant; his mother, Catholic; his in- 
structor, a Quaker. This explains the 
influences in Burke’s youth which 
characterized his sympathy and tol- 
erance as a man. He was educated at 
Trinity College. He was later pre- 
pared for law but preferred writing 
to practicing before the bar. 

He published a few philosophical 
essays and treatises which brought 
him to the attention of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the outstanding literary 
Personality of the day, and member- 
ship in the famous Literary Club. 
For about thirty years Burke edited 
the Annual Register for Dodsley, 
the famous bookseller. This publica- 
tion printed summaries of all the 
Parliamentary” events of the past 
vear. This experience was invaluable 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to him later when he became a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

In 1761 he secured secretarial 
work with William Gerard Hamil- 
ton, then lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
During this time Burke had an ex- 


‘ cellent opportunity to see for him- 


self English mistakes in dealing with 
the Irish. This information was to 
come in quite useful to him later. At 
about this time he wrote an “Account 
of European Settlements,” giving in 
detail the history of colonization in 
America. Burke's interests in Ameri- 


Bettman Archive 
in Boston, American colonists threat- 
ened unpopular British tax-collectors. 


can affairs may be 
period. 

In 1765 he became the private sec- 
retary of Lord Rockingham, Prime 
Minister at the time, who was in- 
strumental in securing his election to 
Parliament as a member from the 
“pocket” borough of Wendover. A 
student of American affairs and im- 
bued with the spirit of justice and 
democracy in government, Burke 
was successful in his maiden speech 
in 1766 in urging the repeal of the 
objectionable Stamp Act. 

As a result of his dispassionate 
oratory in the House, he was elected 
to represent Bristol, then a ci 
second in im to London. 
When Lord North, the head of the 


traced to this 
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Tory ministry, introduced the “Grand 
Penal Bill” to punish the New Eng- 
land colonies further for their op- 
position to England’s method of tax- 
ation, Burke answered him in a re- 
markable and world-famous speech 
on “Conciliation with America.” He 
not only criticized England's treat- 
ment of her colonies and showed the 
weakness in Lord North’s proposals, 
but laid down a definite and liberal. 
policy of government. 

At the beginning of this speech, 
Burke discusses the American mind 
and temper and explains their keen 
love of liberty. Listen to him discuss 
beliefs which we today value so 
highly: 

“In this character of the Americans 
a love of freedom is the predominating 
feature which marks et 3 distinguishes 
the whole; and as an ardent is always - 
a jealous affection, your colonies be- 
come icious, restive, and untract- 
able, whenever they see the least at- 
tempt to wrest from them by force or 
shuffle from them by chicane (tricks) 
what they think the only advantage 
worth living for. This fierce spirit of 
liberty is stronger in the English col- 
onies probably than in any other people 
of the earth. . . . The people of the 
colonies are descendants of English- 
men. England, Sir, is a nation which 
still, I hope, respects, and formerly 
adored, her freedom. The colonists emi- 
grated from you when this part of your 
character was most predominant; and 
they took this bias and direction the 
moment they parted from your hands. 
They are therefore not only devoted to 
liberty, but to liberty according to 
English ideas and on English prin- 
ciples. . . .” 

Burke’s head was not in the clouds. 
He faced facts and ignored theories. 
He had both feet planted on the 
ground, and he warned the members 
of Parliament that they must make 
the best of the situation in the col- 
onies. They might like it better, he 
said, if the colonists showed more 
respect for Parliament's authority. 
But, he added, the question is not 
whether this spirit of the colonies 
deserved praise or blame, but — 
“what, in the name of God, shall we 
do with it?” You have before you, he 
explained, a group of colonies that 
prefer to guard their own liberties. 
They don't trust Parliament very 


ey far. We don’t like that attitude, he 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


OUR NEW SPEAKER 


After 34 years of service as a law- 
maker, Sam Rayburn of Texas has been 
elected Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He succeeds another South- 
erner—William B. 
Bankhead, who 
died recently. The 
post of Speaker is 
the third ranking 
job in the Govern- 
ment, being out- 
ranked only by 
that of. the Presi- 
dent and Vice 
President of the 
United States. 

Since 1933 sev- 
eral important New Deal laws have 
been sponsored by the hard-working 
Texan. They include the Securities Act 
and the Securities Exchange Act to 
regulate the stock market, the Utility 
Holding Company Act and the Rural 
Electrification Act. As a reward for this 
work, Rayburn was elected majority 
leader of Democrats in the House, a 
post he held until his latest promotion. 

Speaker Rayburn was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1882, was educated at East 
Texas College and the University of 
Texas, and began the practice of law 
in Bonham. He served six years in the 
Texas House of Representatives, the_last 
two as Speaker. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1913 and his personal acquaint- 
ance with the voters in his district have 
kept him there ever since. 

“I am a conservative,” he explains. 
“But even a conservative can smell. And 
when he finds garbage piled up in his 
own front yard he knows that he either 
has to clean up the mess or move his 
household.” 


BUTTER AND GUNS 


Can the United States spend billions 
on guns without limiting the amount of 
food in Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen’s 
shopping basket? The dictators’ slogan 
is “Guns before 
butter.” But Miss 
Harriet Elliott, 
only woman on the 
National Defense 
Advisory Commis- 
sion, believes our 
nation is wealthy 
enough to provide 
both. As head of 
the N. D. A. C.’s 
consumer division, 
she will both 
the health and pocketbook of 130,000,- 
000 Americans. She is making sure that 
the vast orders of goods for defense do 
not cause any skyrocketing of prices of 
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MISS ELLIOTT 


shoes or sugar or any other household 
necessity. 

Miss Elliott comes from an unmili- 
tary background. She is a Quaker and 
a firm believer in the League of Na- 
tions. She has fought successfully for a 
long list of reforms, ranging from votes 
for women to improved housing. Be- 
fore coming to the Defense Commission, 
Miss Elliott was dean of the .Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina—third largest women’s college in 
the nation. Her students called her 
“Aunt Hit” and greeted her appoint- 
ment to the N. D. A. C. with—“Now 
we'll get something done!” 

Born 56 years ago in Carbondale, 
Illinois, Miss Elliott attended Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Missouri, and Hanover 
College, Hanover, Indiana, and took 
her M. A. at Columbia University. All 
her life Miss Elliott has believed in hard 
work. She often is up and at it by 6 in 
the morning. She is an excellent swim- 
mer, and only recently under pressure 
of her Defense Commission work, gave 
up her thrice weekly golf game. 


HEAVYWEIGHT P. M. 


War or no war, Britain’s self-govern- 
ing Dominion—Australia—took time out 
to have an election last week. The re- 
sults indicate that Australians heartily 
favor strong sup- 

rt to Britain in 

r last-ditch stand 
a Germany. 

e Government 
of Prime Minister 
Robert Gordon 
: Menzies will have 
a slim majority of 
five in the House 
and two in the Sen- 
ate, but all groups 
_ that opposed the 
war effort were overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed. Already supported by his United 
Australia party and the Country party, 
the Prime Minister hopes to win the 
active support of Labor party members 
when Parliament meets again. ' 

Australia’s Prime Minister is a 245- 
pound, athletic man. His chief recre- 
ations are tennis and squash racquets. 
A former Attorney General, he became 
Prime Minister in 1939 after the death 
of Joseph A. Lyons. At that time Men- 
zies was bitterly attacked by political 
opponents as a “back-stabber and cow- 
ard.” They pointed out that he resigned 
from the army during the World War. 
Others replied that Menzies, like many 
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MENZIES 


‘another man, stayed at home to take 


care of the ily while his brothers 
went to war. Menzies held his temper 






us 
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during that attack and won enough sup. 
port to gain and hold the post of Prime 
Minister. In the 1940 elections he scored 
a personal triumph by rolling up a ma- 
jority of 2,000 votes, compared with his 
1,600 majority in 1937. 

Menzies was born in Melbourne in 
1894, was educated at state schools, 
Grenville College, Wesley College, and 
Melbourne University. He practiced law 
in Victoria, entered politics in 1928 as 
a member of the Victorian Parliament, 
and was elected to the Australian Par. 
liament in 1934. 


“THE BENEFACTOR” 


Rafael Leonidas Trujillo is the ex. 
President, but still “the boss= of the 
Dominican Republic, which is next door 
to Haiti and only 75 miles from Amer. 
ica’s island of Puer- 
to Rico. The Presi- 
dent of the Repub- 
lic—Jacinto B. Pey- 
nado—is so un 
known that he can 
walk the _ streets 
without a body- 
guard. But Truil 
travels with a 
bodyguard in one 
of his nine automo- 
biles, and his huge, 
walled estate is guarded by an army 
regiment. 

When he gave up the title of Presi- 
dent, Trujillo had the National Con- 
gress give him another title—“Benefac- 
tor of the Fatherland.” The capital city 
—Ciudad (City) Trujillo—blazes with 
electric signs proclaiming, “Dios y Tru- 
jillo” (God and Trujillo), “Viva Tm- 
jillo” (Long Live b= gg and “Tru- 
jillo Siempre” (Trujillo Forever). In 
short, Trujillo believes he is an im- 
portant man and he sees that the peo- 
ple don’t forget it. His nine-year-old son 
Ramfis is a full-fledged army general at 
full pay, and his name is given to a 
park and hospital for children, a navy 
yacht, and a regiment in the army. 

The Benefactor’s enemies insist that 
he is a butcher. But they also admit that 
he has created a nation out of jungle, 
and encouraged agri . Others 
wonder if Trujillo is secretly friendly 
toward Dictators Hitler and Mussolini. 
But they are confronted by the fact that 
the Dominican Republic has established 
settlements for several hundred refugees 
from Nazi tion in Europe. Last 
week Trujillo visited Washington to sign 
an a t whereby United 
States gave up all direct control over 
Dominican finances. This contro! had 
been exercised since 1905 to see that 
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money owed Americans was paid. Then 
the Benefactor ‘the United 
States’ Good Neighbor policy and prom- 
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state.” He wanted a military dictator- 
ship. As his man on horseback he 
boosted the candidacy of the retired 
Major General George Van Horn Mose- 
ley of Atlanta, Georgia, who has al- 
ready delivered a few anti-Semitic and 
pro-Nazi speeches. Deatherage now 
says that he has disbanded both his 
organizations and that he is working 
toward the unification of all the fascist 
and pro-Nazi groups in this country. 
The Nazis in Germany and America 
often praise Deatherage and Moseley .in 
their speeches, publications and private 
letters. They pin great hopes on the 
pair, for Moseley is a military person- 
age and Deatherage is an engineer, that 
is, men of efficiency and action, accus- 
tomed to give orders and receive obedi- 
ence. The Nazis recall with rare 
pleasure that in Norway their best 
Fifth Columnist was Major Quisling, a 
military mam, at one time holding a 
high post in the defense of that Scandi- 


navian country. 


Share Hitler’s Hatreds 


Hitler’s hatred of the British, of the 
United States, and of everything that 
stands for democracy, is shared by 
every fascist group in this country. 
These groups make little effort to con- 
ceal such sympathy for Hitler and for 
his hatreds. Yet, there is one hatred 
inspired from Berlin which some of 


them try to hide or even disclaim. This | 


is Hitler’s hatred for the Christian re- 
ligion, and especially for the Catholic 
Church. After all, some fascists in this 
country, notably the Mobilizers and the 
Fronters, include the word “Christian” 
in the titles of their organizations, are 
men and women who were born 
Catholics. While continuing to go to 
confession, and even having a few 
priests as their political advisers, 
cannot very well praise Hitler for his 
anti-church and anti-Catholic stand. 

It remains for non-Catholic friends 
of such Catholics to come out in praise 
of Hitler’s anti-Catholic activities. One 
sich outspoken friénd of McWilliams 
and Cassidy is Edward James Smythe, 
the head of the so-called Protestant War 
Veterans of America, a fascist group 
existing more on pa’ than in fact. 
On August 24, 1938, in a letter setting 
forth his pro-Nazi am, Smythe 
wrote: “We, like Hitler, believe that the- 
Roman Church should be driven out of 
our politicat life and out of State 
ong In another letter under the 

te 0 ember 22, 1939, Sm 
declared Pe same spirit: mo 
man Catholic Church is a tricky propo- 
sition, always has been, always will 


be.” To show his anti-Catholic and pro- 
Hitler stand in ice, Smythe parti- 
cipated in a rally held jointly by the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Nazi Bund on 
August 18, 1940, in the Bund’s Camp 
Nordland at Andover, New Jersey. _ 
The Ku Klux Klan is an old organiza- 
tion, dating back to the post-Civil War 
times, when it was formed in certain 
Southern states to terrorize the Negroes, 
who were then enjoying their first 
ears of freedom. Later its robed and 
ooded night-raiders added to their 
anti-Negro and anti-Yankee program a 
hog of intense hatred toward Catho- 
ics. Still later, it also proclaimed itself 
against ie and generally immigrants. 
Since the World War it has acted 
against labor unions and liberals as 
well. When the Nazis came to power 
in Germany, they and their agents in 
this country began to pay particular at- 
tention to the Klan. The Nazis have felt 
that the Klansmen could be their allies 
in sowing dissensivn and confusion in 
the United States. German consulates 
and other Nazi agencies in America 
regularly send special reports on the 
activities of the Klan in various states. 
The reports do not at all mask the Nazi 
joy over the growth of the Klan and 
its menace to American democracy. 
Their especial triumph came on August 
18, when the abut of the New ‘ey 
Klan united with the leaders of the 
New York and New Jersey Bund to 
stage the anti-British and anti-American 
rally at Camp Nordland. 


Praise Nazi Germany 

Other individuals and groups through- 
out the United States try to do Hitler's 
bidding. Some of the leaders were “en- 
lightened” on their visits to 
the Nazi Reich. The folowing Ameri- 
can fascist sympathizers are known to 
have traveled in Germany in recent 
years: Gerald B. Winrod of Wichita, 
Kansas; Waters F. Burrows of Braden- 
ton, Florida; Elizabeth Dilling and 
Newton Jenkins of Chicago. They re- 
turned to America with greater enthu- 
siasm for Hitler than ever. bier. 0- 
ceeded to laud the Nazis an heir 
works in most extravagant terms. 

Such leaders are not too numerous. 
Nor are their admirers among Ameri- 
cans of any overwhelming numbers. 
But this Fifth Column is scattered 
throughout the country; it can be found 
at our most strategic points. It is loud 
and persistent in its efforts to d 
ot. and confusion, to undo and ruin 
our democratic system. Hitler knows 
there are not many such men and wo- 
men in America. But he cai oe 

that in time of a crisis i 
ros cg 
from the rear while his bomb- 
ers tanks and flame-throwers attack 
us in the front. 


- 
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So he has captured Austria and Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium and France. 
So he hopes to vanquish and enslave us. 


Social Studies Quiz 


(Answers on P. 16. Teachers: See note 
on P. 2-T.) 


What Informatidn Can We Get 
From Maps? 


Directions: Here are some statements 
about the map on page 6. You are to re- 
spond to the statements only in terms of 

information given in that map. If the 
statement is shown to be true in the map, 
draw a circle around T. If the statement 
is shown to be false, draw a circle around 
F.. If no information is given to show 
the statement to be either true or false, 
draw a circle around N (no information 
on this statement). 

The map on page 6 shows these state- 
ments to be: 


1, The Caroline Islands are un- 
der Japanese mandate 
2. Chungking is within the area 
already invaded by Japan 
. There are rich deposits of tin 
in British North Borneo . 
. Japan seeks to dominate the 
Dutch East Indies .. . 
. French Indo-China is on the 
Indian Ocean ; 
. Manila is nearer to Tokyo 
than to Singapore - 
. Sumatra is farther east than 
New Guinea ..... f 
. Rubber is found in Java .... 
. Mountains separate Thailand 
from French Indo-China. . 
. Tin is found in Australia .. . 
[l. The letter P shows oil de- 
posits or wells .... 
. The Soviet Union is 
with Great Britain .. 
. Guam is under Japanese 
mandate 
. The Philippine Islands are 
are about 600 miles from 
Indo-China : 
. This map shows how Japan 
plans a new order in Asia. T 
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FRIENDS ABROAD 


For many years high school boys and 
girls have enjoyed correspondence with the 
youth of other countries. As agents of good 
will, and as aids to intercultural under- 
standing, these letters have an educational 
as well as a social value. Some of the or- 
ganizations sponsoring inter-country cor- 
respondence are the International Friend- 


- ship League, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 


Mass; Dr. Sven Knudsen, 248 Boylston St., 
Boston; and the Junior Red Cross, 17th 
and D St., Washington, D. C. e- 
ments to communicate with “pen friends” 
abroad should be planned hedoghs your 


teacher. 








Anti-Alien Movements 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The World War, of course, was the 
occasion for new alien legislation, but 
this legislation was confined to “enem 
aliens”—that is, citizens of countries wi 
which we were at war. In November 
1917 all enemy aliens were required to 
register, and the Department of Justice, 
then as now, kept a close check on 
them. Much of the property of enemy 
aliens was taken over by the Govern- 
ment, and not all. of it was later re- 
turned. There was, at the same time, a 
wave of hysteria against aliens, foreign- 
born in general, and radicals—and there 
was a great deal of anti-alien legislation 
which sometimes took such foolish form 
as dropping German from the school 
outed or forbidding the use of for- 
eign language on the telephone or cut- 
ting Bach and Mozart and Beethoven 
out of concert programs. Yet in restro- 
spect the fears of this period seem 
groundless and much of the legislation 
unnecessary; certainly the foreign-born 
— loyal in the War — whether in 
actories or in trenches — and the sedi- 
tious activities of the time were the 
work of spies or regular agents. 

Yet this is not to suggest that the 
resent legislation is not necessary. That 
fegislation is, indeed, harmless enough; 
no honest man can object to the re- 
quirement of registration, and it is cer- 
tainly a wise precaution to limit work 
in national defense to those who are 
citizens. The danger is not in the legis- 
lation actually on the statute books. The 
danger is that public opinion should be 
aroused to a thoughtless condemnation 
of all aliens and all foreign-born; that 
fear of Fifth Column activities should 
fan the flames of intolerance, and that 
the fires should burn out much of our 
hard-won constitutional rights and 
liberties. 





Democracy Builders 
(Concluded from page 13) 


said, but the only way to avoid trouble 
in the future is to convince the colonies 
that England is willing to play fair. 

Nor was Burke concerned about the 
legal angles of England’s right to tax 
her colonies. Here the philosopher in 
him comes to the front as he brushes 
aside the question of the right of taxa- 
tion. 

“The question with me,” he says, “is 
not whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable, but whether it 
is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells 
me I may do, but what humanity, rea- 
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son, and justice, tell me I ought to do.” 
Perhaps his greatest statement in the 


Sootitee theck te dees oe aa 
Engi about ers to 

of the suppression of they liberties of 
the Americans. “We never seem to gain 
a ag Capos. e over them in de- 
bate,” warned, “without attackin 
some of those principles (of Pi 
or deriding some of those feelings for 
which our ancestors have shed their 
blood. . . .” 

The members ot the House of Com- 
ps who ———* Burke were not 

iently impr by his speech. 
They rejected Ais by a vote 
of 270 to 78. Later, however, those 
who studied his printed speech were 
easily won over to Burke's views. But 
it was too late to save the colonies for 
England. 

Although England lost the American 
colonies, she later profited by Burke's 
advice. Greater freedom and rights of 
self-government were gradually ex- 
tended to her other colonies. Today, 
Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand are practically free from 
all British control. But they remain loyal 
to the Empire. 





Far East Showdown? 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Chinese seaports and pushed inland 
along the rivers. But General Chian 
Kai-shek’s people have moved west an 
built new cities. It is as if an invader 
had seized Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and other ports on 
our Atlantic coast. And the Americans 
had then retired westward and set up 
defenses along the Mississippi River, 
with St. Louis or Kansas City as their 
capital. A lot of the United States 
would remain unconquered. 

China’s new capital city of Chung- 
king has been bombed eanaates. | 
Japan. Scarcely a building is unmarked. 
But the people keep on working and re- 
building between air raids. Camels, 
mules, coolies poling carts, and char- 
coal-burning trucks keep bringing in 
supplies over ‘rocky mountain roads 
from India and Russia. Recently, Chi- 
nese troops have won several important 
victories. 

“China can go on losing much eo 
than Japan can ga on winning — if what 
she is doing is winning,” grimly com- 
mented General Chiang Kai-shek. His 
officials point out that Japan’s bombing 
attacks cost her $43 for each dollar's 
worth of damage done. And these raids, 
which were meant to terrorize the Chi- 
nese, have merely made the people 
more determined to resist Japan. 
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point out that Russia has been the 
source of supplies for Chinese 
But at present the Japanese are 
to get an a ent with Russia 
this aid to China. For this reason, 

believe we should follow up our ban 
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tions to defend China's 


sia is not a very d nation to 
work with. But Sey Gor tt must over. 
look this fact if we are to aid China. 
The signing of the Italo-German-Japa. 
nese war pact may make Russia more 
willing to cooperate with us. It is also 
reported that Britain will the 
Burma Road in order to aid to 
China. In return, the U States may 
give Britain more airplanes and war ma 
terials with which to fight Hitler. . 

ig aes that the far-reaching deci- 
sions of the past few days will cause 
plenty of debate in the United States 
British-American “teamwork,” in the 
Far East, and aid short of war to both 
Britain and China will be widely dis. 
cussed ree now on. President Roose- 
velt and his Republi nent ~ 
Wendell L. Willkie sae se arrose 
on aid to Britain and China. But many 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
are fighting this aid. They say it is a 
step down the “road to war.” They be- 
lieve we should stay at home, mind our 
own business, and prepare to defend the 
New World if and when we are at- 
tacked. Their opponents argue that we 
must back up the nations which are 
serving as our “first line of defense’ 
against future enemies. They believe 
aid to these nations— Britain and 
China — will be less costly and danger- 
ous than a policy of waiting until a 
time when we may have to face our 
enemiés alone. 


t 





Key to Social Studies Quiz (p. 15) 


LF 6. F 11. T 
2. F 7. F 12. N 
3. N 8. T 13. F 
4. T 9. N 14. T 
5. F 10. N 15. T 


EDUCATION FOR DEFENSE 
Vocational schools in 472 cities enrolled 
107,757 persons for defense training dur- 


in and A , according to reports 
an Pha the U. “Office of Education. A 
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ESSAY = 
VERY. time-1 compare. aotes 
with another author, | find that 
among the many letters we 
both receive from strangers, a | 
proportion come from: young 
who say “they would like to write.” 
He reports, too, that most letters of 
this kind begin, like those that come 
to me, by asking for advice about 
how to write: but as is shown by 
the rest of the letter, what is really 
wanted is advice about how to get 
published—a little as ip young 
tennis players should ask older play- 
ers not for coaching that will im- 
prove their game, but for tips about 
how to become professionals. Still, 
authors might not notice this so 
clearly if we did not. often in the 
very same mail find a letter from 
somebody who does know “how to 
write,” and pretty well too, judging 
from the samples of work he sends, 
but whose life is poisoned through 
and through with resentful -disap- 
pointment use he can't get into 
print and there receive recognition 
from the general public. 

These words—the general public 
-bring me to a question which I 
have asked myself a thousand times, 
and which ‘I am writing this article 
to ask you readers of Scholastic:— 
Why do people who “want to write” 
always aim at the vague distant goal 
of the “general public?” Granted that 
you feel the typical literary (and 
human ) impulse to share with others 
your impressions of life, why think 
that you can obtain relief from the 
pressure of this impulse only when 
you share your impressions with peo- 
ple whom you don’t know? Why 
feel that you. will be forced to seal 
up darkly that deep natural instinct 
for self-expression, unless you can 
get into printed words some of the 


crowding impressions made.on you — 


by living and watching humanity 
live. Printed words. are not the only 
ones with which to unburden your 
heart and mind. Nor are readers of 
printed words the only readers avail- 
able to you. There is another form 
of literary self-expression, practised 
with enthusiasm by many of the 
finest authors who have ever lived, 
fom Pliny down through Mme. de 
Sevigne to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
wailable to everyone who feels in 
any degree the literary impulse. (We 
are speaking now only of those who 
do honestly feel the literary impulse, 
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Why Only Printed Words? 
Letter-W riting Is One of the Most Satisfying Arts 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


not of those who want to write be- 
cause they think it an easy way of 


making a uving) 

Are you perhaps saying to your- 
self, “But nowadays with rapid mod- 
ern means of communication, there is 
no need to write letters.” You are 
looking perhaps at a familiar adver- 
tisement, showing an absent husband 
speaking on the telephone to his wife 
at home, the children clustering 
around her. Underneath it is some 
such phrase as “Modern science con- 
quers distance. No matter how far 
you are, you need not be separated 
from your dear ones.” But you know 
from having heard it what is prob- 
ably being said over that wire. Isn't 
it something like this: “How are you, 
Lou?” “Fine and dandy. How are 
you, Bill?” “Okay!” “How're the chil- 
dren?” “Oh, fine and dandy. Elmer’s 


had a sore throat, but it’s better.: 


How’s business?” “Rotten. Have you 
seen Mother?” “Yes. Saw her yester- 
day. She’s fine. When’re you coming 
home?” “Maybe I can make it Thurs- 
day.” . 

Click goes the receiver, and the 
“talk” is over. What was said be- 





DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher knows the 
value and reward of the printed word. 
She has seen many of her own novels, 
short stories, essays in print for all the 
world to read. She also knows the value 
and reward of. that other more personal 
form of literary expression available to 
any of us—tetter-writing. In this article, 
written especially for the readers of 
Scholastic, Mrs. Fisher urges us all to 
cultivate this enriching and universal art. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


tween those two human beings 
united by the closest of human 
bonds, could have been, with no in- 
fraction of intimacy, shouted back 
and forth from a block away down 
the street. As a real human contact, 
such an exchange of meagre items of 
material life is simply not to be com- 
pared with an interchange of what I 
call “good” letters. I don’t mean com- 
plicated or long or philosophic, but 
easy, simple, sincere; and you can't 
be easy, simple and sincere in words 

ess you are skillful ig the use of 
them. Good letters area means of 
communicating to others.dear to you, 
not at all what you would be willing 
to let everybody on the block hear, 
but authentic news of that part of 
your life that is most worth living, 
the impressions—sad, amused, anx- 
ious, brave, enduring, joyful or dis- 
illusioned—made on you by what has 
been happening to you. Those im- 
pressions are shaping your person- 
ality from day to day. To keep in 
touch with them is to keep in touch 
with you. You are cheating those who 
love you or even like you, if you al- 
ways keep them out of this inner per- 
sonal life, the richest, the most in- 
teresting, the most entertaining part 
of all of us. And you are cheating 


.yourself if you never give expression © 


to that inner life. Yet human shyness 
and self-consciousness are often in 
the way of our spoken words. Many 
of us can tell more of the truth about 
what we are feeling in a letter than 
in talk. On condition, of course, that 
we can write real letters, on condi- 
tion that the study of English carried 
on in our youth has opened for us 
the door into the grand spaciousness 
of our magnificent language and 
freed us from the narrow prison of 
such poor phrases as “swell,” “sure,” 
“you said it.” If you don't learn how 
to use flexibly and accurately a great 
variety of words, you are left in the 
helpless situation of the little child 
just beginning to talk, who for a 
toothache, or a broken leg, or a sor- 
row, or a bump on the head, has only 
the one cry, “Baby hurt.” 

To go back to advertisements. 
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There’s another well-written series 
of advertisements about photo- 
graphs. You've seen hundreds of 
them, like, “Don’t you wish you had 
a record of that high dive of yours 
last summer?” “Keep the children 
with you always,” and so on. That’s 
all right, as far as it goes. But what 
is recorded by a photograph is only 
what’s visible to the eye. And the 
really interesting events of human 
life are what tne eye cant see. 
Wouldn’t the record of that high 
dive be far more complete and real 
in a good letter describing how you 
had practiced for it, how you had 
overcome this or that fault in stance 
or poise, how you felt as the great 
moment came, than in a snapshot of 
a human jack-knife high in the air, 
which might be anybody? Among 
my most precious possessions are 
some jolly letters of my grandmother, 
written about a hundred years ago, 
when she was a school girl, just 
splashingly learning to swim. “Quite 
a new accomplishment for a lady,” 
as she quaintly wrote to her sister. 
Which do you think keeps my grand- 
mother alive for me best—the da- 
guerreotype which shows her sitting, 
stiff, self-conscious and old-fash- 
ioned, or those letters, bright with a 
girl’s high spirits? 

The fact is that, far from reducing 
the importance of letters in human 
life, modern conditions make them 
more important than ever before. 
Nobody in the twentieth century 
stays put. Everybody moves around. 
No circle, no family remains a geo- 
graphical unit for very long. If we 
don't use good letter-writing as a 
defense against this constantly 
broken circle of friendship and af- 
fection, we just won't have friend- 
ships or affections left that are 
deeper or more lasting than the shal- 
low temporary relationship people 
have who sit for a meal or two at 
the same table in a hotel. 

The French have a sad saying that 
“every departure is a little death.” 
But that kind of death loses its sting 
if those who go and those who stay 
know how to write letters, real let- 
ters, that is. The going-away of the 
children from home as they grow up, 
the boarding school, into marriage, 
or into business in another town—it 
is really like a death in the family, 
and no “little death” either, unless 
the young people know how to send 
back something of their new life in 


letters, unless the parents know how 
to seal some of the old home into 
envelopes. But to use letters in this 
way to conquer material separation, 
it is not enough to have barel 

learned how to write, so that wi 

fatigue and effort you can just get 








You'll see this poster in post offices 
throughout the country this week. No- 
body can deny it’s 2 good idea to write \ 
more personal I-ti-rs to our friends and 
families. Each year, the United States 
Post Office and civic organiztions join 
in observing “National Letter-Writing 
Week” to encourage this zim. Believe 
it or not, the first-class mail cancella- 
tions show an increase afterward. 


through a letter, as a poor skater can 
just manage to hobble awkwardly 
around the ice; or as a poor swim- 
mer, puffing and panting, can barel 

get across the pool. You don’t think 
much of people who never get be- 
yond that kind of beginners’ swim- 
ming and skating. There is no more 
excuse for staying perpetually in the 
awkward condition of a beginner at 
letter pi 9 You know when you 
have learned the arts of skating and 
swimming; it is when you have prac- 
tised them often enough so that you 
don’t dread doing them, so that when 
you put on your skates, or slip into 
your bathing suit it is with a light 
heart, knowing that you have before 
you an enjoyable exercise of a de- 
lightful skill. When you take up your 
pen with the same light-h ex- 
pectation of pleasure, or relief, you 
have mastered the art of letter-writ- 
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ing. As long as you dread it, you sim. 
ply haven't learned how, the 
poor diver who stands shivering and 
scared on the diving-board. And ex- 
actly, as in his case, it is possible to 
learn enjoyable skill by simply prac- 
tising. 

It is a skill that rescues people 
from one of the darkest dangers of 
adult life, from being shut in on 
themselves. Because in writing one 
has more time than in conversation 
to choose the right words, more quiet 
in which to decide what it is one 
really wishes to say, and a chance to 
try again if the first effort is not suc- 
cessful, letter-writing is one of the 
most universally adaptable means of 
intimate contact between human be- 
ings. It is a skill that frees its pos- 
sessors from many of’ the saddest 
things that happen to men and 
women. They are not separated by 
distance from those they love. They 
can fly instantly to the side of the 
person who needs them. They can 


-sharé their fun, their sorrow, their 


hopes, their joys, their strengths with 
people on the other side of the globe. 

Older people sometimes exclaim 
over the insoluble problem of trying 
to prepare boys and girls for life, 
when nobody knows what life is go- 
ing to bring any one of them. Yet 
one thing is sure. Every one of you 
will have letters to write. If you 
haven't learned to write them well, 
why, you'll just have to write them 
badly—those inescapable letters of 
your grown-up life—letters to people 
who have had a death in the family, 
or a birth: letters to old people near 
death: to children just beginning 
life: to your customers and en- 
ployees, if you are in business: let- 
ters asking for a job, or for a raise 
if you are an employee: letters to 
your sweetheart, your wife, your 
husband, your children: letters to 
old friends whom you don’t want to 
lose: letters to new ones whom you 
long to draw to you. There they are, 
waiting for you in the future, an ele- 
ment in your life that will be fine or 
wretched just as you decide. 

If written well they will do you 
credit, will be a pleasure, will help 
you achieve what you wish. If done 
badly they will put you at a disad- 
vantage, will misrepresent you, will 
use up your nervous energy instea 


- of adding to it, will actually diminish 


the sum total of joy and success in 
your life. 
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The Last “Glorious ddventare” 
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The Dramatic Story of the Ill-Fated Voyage of the “‘Sea Dragon” 


URING his twenty-year pursuit 
D of excitement and adventure, 

Richard Halliburton “the boy 
from Memphis,” wrote eight books 
about himself and his travels. The 
first seven of those books he wrote 
consciously and deliberately for the 
world to see. They were all best- 
sellers. He never knew about the 
eighth book, although he had been 
writing it (with no idea of publica- 
tion) for twenty years, every time he 
posted a letter home. Richard Halli- 
burton, His Story of His Life's Ad- 
ventures, as told in letters to his 
mother and father (Bobbs-Merrill), 
was published this summer, a little 
over a year after his especially built 
Chinese junk Sea Dragon disap- 
peared in the Pacific. It's a best- 
seller too. 

In 1936, after The Royal Road to 

Romance, The Glorious Adventure, 
and The Flying Carpet, had won 
him a wide audience of arm-chair 
travel fans, Richard Halli- 
burton had ‘an idea for still 
another book. In July of 
that year he wrote home 
from San Francisco “I've 
had an inspiration. As you 
know theres to be a 
World’s Fair here in 1989 
to celebrate the bridges. 
The Fair promoters want 
me to hire a fancy Clrinese 
junk in Shanghai and sail 
it with Chinese crew and 
cargo to the Fair. It would 
make part of a book.” Here 
was still another adventure. 
The idea grew, plans ma- 
tured, and Halliburton 
went to China to buy the 
junk. Once there he de- 
cided to have one built in- 
stead — “a ship seventy-five 
feet long, with a twenty- 
foot beam, extra sturdy, 
and adorned with every 
possible flourish.” 

The following letters — 
the last in the book — tel] 
the dramatic story of the 
building of the Sea Dragon 
by Chinese workmen, and 
of its long-delayed launch- 
ing. “The rest is silence.” 


- As Told in Letters 
By Richard Halliburton 


(Hongkong — November 2, 1938.) 
’s well. Our junk will be finished in 
forty-five days. Fifteen days more to 
rig and train our crew. Then we plan 
to set out about January first. The new 
junk is going to be splendid — beautiful 
and sturdy, very strongly and heavily 
built. We'll do everything right here in 
Hongkong. 
war is hardly noticed here, ex- 
cept for the many refugees. Canton will 
be open in a few more days. Life seems 
normal in every way. We are living in 
a boarding house, and get along beauti- 
fully. The German engineer, Henry von 
Fehren, is a real an. Captain 
Welch is dictatorial, but he’s a good 
sailor, so I don’t care. Hongkong is a 
beautiful and interesting town — in fact, 
I have no troubles of any sort. 
I loved my few days in Japan. It 
seemed busy and rous and uncon- 
cerned with war. Shanghai was a waste- 


Photo. courtesy Bobbs Merrill Co. 


land. The four boys are en route. George 
Barstow gets here first with Torrey; 
Chase and Potter come later, arriving 
about December fifteenth, in good time. 


I know you will be happy to know 
that my grand adventure is moving in 
high gear without a hitch. 


(Hongkong — November 10, 1938.) 
I’ve bought a beautiful Mah Jonge set, 
in a lacquer box, with tray an me, oR 
box and brackets to match. I’m having 
it packed now, ready to ship home on 
tomorrow’s boat. 


Two of my boys, Torrey and Barstow, 
landed in Japan on November third. I 
cabled them to stay in Japan till the 
first of December. They would be an- 
other responsibility if they got here too 
soon. The other two arrive December 
fifteenth. A long letter from Crowell 
says the four of them had a great time 

in San Francisco. 

Our junk is growing fast. 
We have every hope now of 
getting clear on New Years. 
I spend each morning at the 
shipyard, -and all ernoon 
with construction details. No 
battleship was ever built as 
strong as our junk, and no 
Chinese emperor ever had a 
bark as beautiful as ours will 
be. 

Of course, as always I'm 
perfectly healthy. We have 
good food and clean water 
and clean rooms at this small 
hotel. 

The war refugees are sick- 
ening. 


(Hong — November 
11, 1938.) By this same boat 
Fm sending Xmas presents to 
everybody. I’ve had such fun 
shopping. Happy days! I'll be 

inking of you on Xmas 
morning. 


(Hongk — Novembe 
21, 1938.) Rapidly the days 
roll by, occupied with new 
and exciting interests. Boats 
are a new world for me. I’ve 
much to learn. Chinese do 
everything backward and 

er feree.. slowly. Even so, 

a 


v 
ev 
local people say our progress 
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is astonishing. The entire skeleton of the 
junk is almost finished. The outside 
planking starts soon. Today I gave the 
order for sails. The 65-foot masts are 
being smoothed off. Unless we have 
some major setback I still plan to leave 
Hongkong January first. I'll be sending 
you pictures of the Sea Dragon soon. 
I'm planning my own quarters alone, 
on the boat. The four boys and the Cap- 
tain will stand regular watch — wheel 
and sails. I'll have no fixed watch, but 
supervise everything. 

I had a chance to buy a baby giant- 
panda (see inclosed picture) as a mas- 
cot. But we all agreed he would suffer 
too terribly with sea-sickness. 


(Hongkong — December 12, 1938.) 
This letter should reach you about Xmas 
day. So it carries a big embrace to 
everybody, and the good news that by 
the time you're reading these lines, I'll 
be about ready to sail. We are still rush- 
ing forward: the masts go up tomorrow, 
the engine and water tanks by the end 
of the week. A lifeboat with sails is 
provided. It’s a great thrill watching the 
ship grow in beauty. Everybody is 
working hard, and eager to set sail. I 
have complete faith in the captain and 
the engineer, and feel certain that we'll 
arrive without the slightest mishap — 
except a lot of sea-sickness. Potter and 
Chase are jewels. All my news is just 
ship news — rope arid bolts, and cabins, 
and fuel. I'll never want to build an- 
other ship. But it’s fun building this one. 


(Hongkong — January 1, 1939.) 
Happy New Year! I'd hoped to be gone 
by today, but the usual delays will keep 
me here til] about January tenth. Our 
ship still goes forward —look at the 
color negatives I’m sending. The picture 
was taken a week ago. Since then we've 
added dragons, etc., to the stern, and 
improved it vastly. 

Yes, Dad, our Sea Dragon is new, but 
we will take a good shake-down cruise 
first. before really going to sea. Our 
good ~aptain will take no chances. Our 
engine is a beauty and perfectly in- 
stalled. There have been. hundreds of 
ships smaller than ours to cross oceans, 
and tew as staunchly built. All Hong- 
kong is coming out to look at her — 
there was never such a beautiful ship in 
China. I’ve lost aone of my enthusiasm, 
and none of mv confidence. 

I’ve hired a fine cook and cook's boy$ 
American, and one more sailor. I’ve still 
another unused bunk, and will add a 
movieman in Honolulu. Our radio is 
going to be wonderful. We can radio 
you messages every day or so, and you 
can wireless me. We've outfitted our 
kitchen, and we've food and water for 
ninety days, heavy clothes, some rum, 
four guns against pirates. 

Don’t worrv about my nerves’ wear 


ing out. I do work hard, and have 
plenty to worry about, but I love it, 
and have never worried about anything 
so exciting as this. The crew quarrel, of 
course; it was never otherwise on such 
an expedition. I’m a better than average 
mediator and know we'll get along well 
enough. 

I’ve written four stories for the news- 
papers. I go to Canton tomorrow to get 
my souvenir envelopes stamped. 


(Hongkong — January 23, 1989.) I 
know how concerned you've been, not 
knowing what was happening to me. 
But, in not hearing, you were sure I was 





RICHARD HALLIBURTON 


just being delayed, not in trouble. The 
delays have been exasperating, but jus- 
tified. We have a perfectly gorgeous 
ship. You can’t tell how beautiful it is 
from a black and white picture. The 
colors are everything. We've had our 
shake-down cruise, and found detects 
that had to be corrected. The Sea 
Dragon sails slowly, we're so deep in 
the water, but the. motor runs like a 
dream. We were all very clumsy with 
the sails and tiller on the cruise, and 
very seasick, but these things were to 
be expected. Our ship rides the waves 
perfectly, and we've lost the last vestige 
ot uneasiness we may have had about 
her seaworthiness. 

We have her alongside the main dock 
now, tor final touches, and we have to 
have guards to stand by to control the 
mobs of people who want. to come 
aboard. The ship has tremendous box- 
office appeal. I predict we'll have thou- 
sands of people aboard in San Fran- 


cisco. 
ot ee 


dition, lont worry one minute 
about my danger. We have a splendid 
radio ,as you'll soon learn), a fine 


crew, and a big medicine case, and lots 
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of food, and 2000 gallons of oil and » 














































2000 of water. The storms will prob- 

ably be unpleasant, but will only delay ¢ 
our arrival. We hope now to get in the ago 
end of April, though it may be sooner. “. 
This last-minute strain is pretty fierce, A ‘io 
but I’m so excited and absorbed I don’t didn 
mind. We're having our clashes and had 
quarrels, but they, too, will pass. cove 
his : 

February 4, 1939 Far 
RADIO on 
Junx Sea Dracon via SAN Francisco 0 ; 
Have Samep Next Port KEeE.unc Sone 
Formosa ALts WELL Hics Spirits (Lee 
Love from 
Coat 
February 9, 1939 a 

RADIO 

Junx Sea Dracon viA SAN FRANCcisco F 
Porrer Very Itt Tree Days Ovr Pp 
Forcep RETURN HoNnGKONG JUNK Oxay re 
SamLING AGAIN SOON provin 
; iled 

(Hongkong — February 10, . 1939.) _ 
The inclosed clipping tells the story. — 

After my two radios to you, we found hood 
our way safely back to Hongkong, and ee 
went into drydock to add a fin-keel to iy *Pect 
keep us from rolling and rocking in m our 
heavy seas. The six days at sea were and in 
tough but good sport. We had storms # advent 
five out of the six days. The ship held We | 
together, the engine works perfectly, tableau 
and we'll be starting again in a week. graving 
Potter is in the hospital with a rupture, Hi coo the 
and cannot continue. Torrey had ap MMi. , 

pendicitis and is out. eager fell down HM .. g 
the hatch and broke his ankle. So I am #8 
gathering professionals to replace them, #0“: 
and when I start again we'll have two gm M°xora 
or three real seamen who know what to i %S rak 
do. I stood watch with the others § onward 
through rain and storm, and think I'm last, o1 
going to enjoy the big trip. These de- which | 
ays will put us in San Francisco the droppin 
end of May, now. But by then the win- to prais 
ter storms will be over, and our passage Hi 4, of 

easier. The delay has been exasperating, Hi of q 
but I’m sure will add to our security, : 
and to our ultimate success. I'm tired jg Ud h 
and impatient, of course, but in no way Even 
downhearted. Don’t you be. edge to 
: could te 

(Hongkong — February 23, 1939.) Hi Orient 
Your cable, asking for some. sign of life HM from Sa 
from me, came yesterday. I'll answer it through 





in a day or two from the junk radio. 
We've had more ghastly delays, but 
they seem nearly over cad in two days 
more we expect to sail again. We've 
been here two weeks since our return. 
The fin-keel was put on. Then came 
four days of Chinese New Year holiday; 
everything was closed and not a coolie 
to be got. Now we are hiring fou 
Chinese sailors. Today is Thursday. On 
Sunday, surely, we depart again, and 
there will be no turning back. I’ve hired 
a professional mate, an assistant engi 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Four hundred and forty-eight years 
ago this Saturday, three tiny ships 
anchored off what is now known as 
Watling’s Island in the Bahamas. The 
Admiral, Christopher Columbus, 
didn’t know it then, or ever, but he 
had just made one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in history. In sailing west in 
his search for a short route to the 
Far East, he had bumped his prow 
on the Western Hemisphere. The 
story of that first “Voyage of 
Dreams” is told here by Andre de 
Hevesy in his book The Discoverer 
(Lee Furman, Inc.). The translation 
from the original French is by Robert 
Coates. 











HE voyage of Columbus has 

passed for most of us, out of a 

realm of history and into the 
province of dreams. The ships he 
sailed in seem now, in our imagina- 
tions, scarcely larger than toy-ships 
we ourselves launched in child- 
hood, at the beach, and the whole 
aspect of his undertaking is tinged 
in our minds with the same romantic 
and impossible glamor of a child's 
adventuring. 

We see the voyage in a series of 
tableaux, all as theatrical as the en- 
gravings which commemorate it. We 
see the Admiral, keen-eyed and vig- 
ilant, standing on the poop-deck of 
his flagship, staring out into the un- 
known. We see him dauntless and 
inexorable, dominating the mutin- 
ous rabble of seamen, and pointing 
onward to the west. We see him, at 
last, on the shore of that island 
which he believed to be Cypangu, 
dropping dramatically on one knee 
to praise his deliverance, while the 
fag of Spain waves overhead, and 
naked, bewildered savages  sur- 
round him. 

Even as children, too, our knowl- 
edge today outstrips his. Anybody 
could tell him now-how to reach the 
Orient. There are weekly sailings 
fom San Francisco, or you can go 
through the Canal if you have time. 
And, as Columbus’ aim was mis- 
taken, his - attainment becomes a 
little ludicrous, and so all the ho 
that inspired him, the courage that 
prompted, the resolution that guided 
him become unreal, fantastic, in 
Consequence. 

His own Journal, when first read, 
does little to vivify the impression. 
A stern man, and reticent, Christo- 
pher was not likely to indulge in 
melodrama. Moreover, when the 
document was at last published, it 
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66 : ” 
LAND, HO! 
Christopher Columbus Kept a Diary and 
Here’s His Record of the Great Voyage 


Condensed from “The Discoverer”’ 


By Andre de Hevesy 


had gone through a revision at the 
hands of the historian, Las Casas, 
and he had doubtless still further 
pruned it, eliminating all but the 
matter essential to the record of the 
journey. 

And yet, when we read it again, 
the very leanness of it gives it elo- 
quence, the very sparseness of it 
gives it poignance. Beneath the 
simple, matter-of-fact phrasing, we 
see, constantly moving, the tre- 
mendous uncertainty, the unendin 
anxiety, the mounting torment wi 
which its author's mind was filled 
as he wrote. Land is its motive and 
its climax. At first expected, then 
longed for, at last almost despaired 
of, the fever for the sight of land 
dominates every page. 

Read in that light, one begins to 
realize the triumph that was. his, 
and the sincerity of emotion that 
brought him to his knees when, 
finally, he felt beneath his feet the 
sandy shore of the new world he 
had discovered. 

The voyage begins uneventfully 
enough. _ perfected all his 
preparations, Thursday, August 2, 


* 


1492, Christopher Columbus or- 
dered all his people to embark, and 
the next day, Frida , which was the 
third of the same month of August, 
half an hour before sunrise, he or. 
dered the sails raised and went out 
of the harbor and bar which is called 
Saltes, because that river of Palos is 
so named, in 

Friday, August third: We went with a 
strong sea breeze sixty miles, which are 
fifteen leagues, toward the south until sun- 
set; afterwards to the south-west and to 
the south, one-quarter south-west, which 
was the way to the Canaries. 


And so onward, toward the Canaries. 
The friendly coast of the continent has 
long since disappeared. They are alone, 
but still not quite alone, for these are 
known waters. Other ships have come 
this way; they have not yet lost all 
touch with mankind. 

Meanwhile, the little world that a 
ship at sea develops has been forming. 
Already a kind of rivalry is taking 
shape, between the impatient Martin- 
Alonso, to whom the voyage is but a 
beginning, and the confident Columbus, 
to whom it is a long-awaited fulfillment. 
And there are other purposes at work. 

On Monday, the sixth, the helm of 
the Pinta breaks, and the circumstances 


Jacket design from To the Indies, by C. S. Forester (Little, Brown & Co.), another 
recently published popular book about Columbus. 
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are such that the damage is er 
to have been not entirely accidental. 
Two of the mariners, Gomes Rascon 
and Cristobal Quintero, share owners in 
the vessel, are believed to be impli- 
cated. They have never. been enthusi- 
astic for the voyage, and the mishap 
was brought about perhaps in the hope 
that the Pinta would be sent back to 
Palos 

Soon atter, the Pinta springs a leak 
the little fleet limps on, arriving at 
lenerifte Thursday, August ninth. 
Christopher had for a time intended to 
replace the Pinta with a more seaworthy 
craft, but they “repaired her very well,” 
and she remained to share the honors 
of the voyage. 

They lay there almost a month, refit- 
ting and revictualing, and during the 
stay saw “a great fire issue from the 
mountains of the island of Teneriffe, of 
which the greater part is very high.” 
The apparition frightened many of the 
crew, who- took it for an ill omen, but 
Columbus had seen volcanoes before, 
and reassured them. Here, too, they 
saw “many honorable Spaniards,” who 
“swore that each year they saw land 
to the west of the Canaries, and others 
from Gomera affirmed the same thing 
under oath.” 

Heartened by this testimony, then, 
they sailed on Thursday, September 
sixth, from the harbor of Gomera. Co- 
lumbus handed their sailing orders to 
each of his captains, commanding them 
to proceed with extreme caution, from 
midnight to dawn, once they had log- 
ged seven hundred leagues. The pre- 
caution was taken in order that they 
might not strike land unawares, in the 
night, and be wrecked. So, in the hap- 
piest ignorance of the enormous voyage 
that awaited them, they headed due 
west, into the unknown waters. 

Saturday, September fifteenth: . . . sailed 
nineteen leagues and resolved to reckon less 
than he had gone, so that if the voyage 
should be a long one, his people would 
not be frightened and discouraged . . .” 

The Admiral (who, throughout the 
Journal, is referred to in the third per- 
son) had learned to expect delays and 
a slow fulfillment. Land might be far- 
ther than they supposed, despite the 
evidence of the “honorable Spaniards.” 

And now they enter the zone of 
oceanic marvels: 

Saturday, September fifteenth: . . . sailed 
that day and night twenty-seven leagues 
upon his course to the west and somewhat 
more, and at the beginning of this night 
they saw a marvelous branch of fire tall 
from the heavens into the sea, four or 
five leagues distant from them . . . 

Christopher, no doubt, had expected 
some such manifestation. Were not the 
unknown places on all the maps he 
had studied decorated by pictures of 
monsters and apparitions supposed to 


inhabit there? He had already informed 
his ship-mates that he had once seen 
a sea-serpent or siren, on one of his 
voyages. 

But land still was believed to be not 
far distant. With the land of gold al- 
most at their fingertips, they could af- 
ford to brave the elements, a little 
longer. And the elements continued 
kind. 

Sunday, September 16: . . . Now and 
always from this time forward the air was 


; "p ristopher Cliedes 


Drawing by C. Walter Hodges from 
Columbus Sails (Coward-McCann) 


extremely temperate, so that it was a great 
pleasure to enjoy the erriges | and that 
nothing was lacking except to hear night- 
— . . Here they began to see man 
tufts of very green grass, which Bm 
ing to appearance had not long been de- 
tached from the land, on which account 
everyone judged they were near some 
island: but not the continental land, ac- 
cording to the Admiral, who says: “be- 
cause I make the continental land further 
onward”... 

And suddenly one of those waves of 
pleasant apprehension that come over 
men strung with impatience, enveloped 
them—a mood more thrilling for its 
causelessness, the more trusted because 


‘ unreasoning. They all became very joy- 


ful, and the fastest ships went onward, 
in order to be the first to land. The 
men sang and shouted to one another. 
The keenest-eyed among them were 
posted in the prow. But the day 
wore on, and no land appeared. The 
surge of anticipation died, rankling. 
They had at that time, Las Casas com- 
putes, made 370 leagues (about 1300 
miles) from the Canaries. They were, 
in reality, little more than midway of 
the voyage. 

Next day, however, sonie of yester- 
day’s enthusiasm still remained. 


he Sea eiethic 
2" onto beg 


made more than aiey five lenge 
counted only forty-eight. 
as in the River of Seville. 


he said to the Admiral from his ca 

that he had seen a great number of 

go toward the west and that night he 
oped to see land, and for that reason 
he was sailing so fast . . . A large, ; 
cloud appeared in the north, which 
a sign that land is near. Re: 

The one eat preoccupation ‘is 
worrying all their sie. Land... tend | 
. . . where is the land? The question 
lies in every sentence he writes. 
have long since passed the spot where 
they conjectured it to lie. Where is the 
land? eP 

F , September twenty-first: Most of 
the he Papi Toward pies Pi ty 
“8 a whale, xa — an or eas that 

were near land, because always 
va near it. Also much grass, ne _ 

The grass, first welcomed as a good 
omen, was becoming an annoyance, 
They were now traversing that eddy of 
the ocean currents called the Sargasso 
Sea, center of surface flotsam and Saft 
wood; the farther they went, the thicker 
became the grass— = 

And onward still they sail. Doves 
are seen, and more of the strange river- 
birds, white in color. The sea is thick 
with grass, and the grass alive with 
crabs. The crew is again murmuring, 
“saying that in this ocean there was no 
sea and no wind that would ever bri 
them back to Spain.” The old leg 
of men who had vanished. over the 
earth’s rim came back to torment them. 
Would they, too, share that unimagin- 
able fate? The hour of terror had come; 
the men ranged the deck in groups; 
fear rose uncontrollably within them, 
like a tide. 

Land had been promised them. The 
Admiral had promised that he would 
show them the Indies; he had promised 
them gold, and had marked for them 
on the chart where they should find 
it. But now every one who knew they 
had long since sailed far beyond the 
distance he had estimated, and still no 
land was visible. 

The men thought it was madness to 
go farther. Was it not = glory 
or them, that they had sailed deeper 
into the west than any one ever had 
gone before? What of the return? Even 
now, “if they turned back at once, there 
would be hardly enough food left to 
bring them home again. “Some went 
further,” Las Casas writes, “saying that 
if he persisted in going onward, that 
the best thing of all was to throw him 
in the sea some night, publishing that 
he had fallen while taking the position 
of the star with his quadrant or astro 
labe, and that.as he was a foreignet, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Public Education vs. NYA? : ne 


Defense Training Plans Start Administrative Dispute 


N June 27, 1940, $15,000,000 
Q) was appropriated for voca- 

tional education and training 
of workers for national detense in- 
dustries. It is estimated that 150,000 
persons will have been enrolled in 
such courses before this amount is 
expended on November 1. Four hun- 
dred and fifty urban vocational 
schools have been utilized in this 
work. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives 
considered a budget estimate of 
$53,000,000, to continue this work 
Safter November 1 in an increased 
number of schools, and specifically 
provided for apportionment of part 
of this amount for the education of 
rural youth. At the same time a 
budget estimate of $40,000,000 was 
considered forthe NYA for the em- 
ployment of additional’ youths on 
projects and the furnishing of train- 
ing in preparation for employment 
in defense: industries. 


A number of protests came to the 
committee against the proposed NYA 
appropriation on the grounds that 
the proposal contemplated the en- 
trance ‘oi the NYA into the educa- 


tional field in duplication of the. 


public school vocational systems of 
the States and their subdivisions. By 
agreement between the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the National 
Youth Administrator $7,500,000 was 
transferred from the NYA appropria- 
tion to that of the Office of Educa- 
tion for the training of NYA project 
workers in vocational schools as pre- 
liminary training for defense. - 

This is in accord with an agree- 
ment entered intoby the two off- 
cials mentioned above which pro- 
vided that the responsibility for 
training will be taken over by the 
schoo] systems of the states and the 
responsibility for providing work for 
wages will be taken over by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Mr. 
Tavlor reporting for the Committee 
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are needed by the Federal Government for national def 

Good pay, satistactory hours, end an opportunity to serve thé country ia 
highly important civilian jobs! See the United States Civil Service 
Secretary at any first- or second-class post office for patticulars. 

Deo not write or come to Washingion. Workers without specialized train- 


ing are not needed af this time. 
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THE NEED IS URGENT—ACT TODAY! 
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mittee had before it the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
and the National Youth Administra- 
tor who have established the work- 


ing agreement in the matter. The ~ 


committee is assured by each that 
with the arrangement that has been 
worked out there will not be a dupli- 
cation by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration of State and local train- 


ing facilities in connection with the - 


work programs.” 

Since this controversy arose eight 
weeks after the principle mentioned 
above had been approved, it does 
not necessarily mean that this ques- 
tion is finally solved. Teachers may 
wish to observe the way in which the 
respective appropriations are spent, 
in order that they may see that the 
education of youth remains in the 
hands of the States. 


Youth’s Place Is in 
School 


Many of us who were adolescents 


during the First World War remember 
how we felt we were going directly to 
the heart of America’s need by trying 
to enlist for immediate service. Then, 
as now,-the need was for more mature 
men with usable skilis. Now, more than 
then, there is a need for training of 
the mind and hand. 

In a recent poster of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission (see engraving) em- 
phasis is placed on the need of skilled 
men. At this time we may have to use 
such arguments to keep some of our 
youth in school. Even those who possess 
usable skills might be more valuable to 
America in peace or at war if they went 
on for more technical training. And this 
technical training is based on the work 
done in the classrooms of our high 
schools. 

Pres.dent Roosevelt has made a pub- 
lic statement which reenforces | this 
point: “We must have well-educated 
and intelligent citizens who have sound 
judgment in dealing with difficult prob- 
Leas of today. We must also have sci- 
entists, engineers, economists, and other 

le with ialized knowled le, to 
iy and to build for ‘national ieieaes 
as well as for social and economic prog- 
ress. Young people should be advised 
that it is their patriotic duty to continue 
the normal course of their education, 
unless and until they are called, so that 
they will be well prepared for greatest 
usefulness to their country. They will be 
promptly notified if they are néeded for 
other patriotic services. 


0D Appropriations, wrote, “The com- 


ry 
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STUDIES 


Debate: Federal Power vs. 
Decentralization (P. 8) 


For American History and Problems 
Classes 


The initial approach to this timely 
discussion might be in terms of a study 
of the development of American gov- 
ernment rather than as a debate. Later 
the group may wish to have a formal 
debate or an informal open forum on 
the question. 

Since most of the students in the class 
have grown up with the “New Deal” as 
the normal functioning of government 
(objected to in part, but continuing in 
its expansion and influence), it is de- 
sirable to help them to see the social 
change which was accelerated after 
1929. This contrast may enable them 
to see why adults feel more strongly on 
this question than the youth. Examples 
of earlier conflicts of ideas should not 
conceal the radical changes in govern- 
mental functions in the ’30s. 

With this introduction, the class 
should use the first part of the article 
as an exercise in the definition of terms. 
Contrasts between clear and loose defi- 
nitions should be encouraged. A further 
exercise in clear thinking would be a 
study of the development of issues from 
a definition of terms. These issues will 
offer clear-cut lines of difference to 
which one group might agree while an- 
other might disagree. The issues will 
form the _ a for study and later selec- 
tion of conclusions. 

The last part of the article might be 
used as an illustration of the groups 
represented in “public opinion.” Each 
point of view (liberal, neutral, conserva- 
tive) has its ardent defenders. Where 
do they clash? What are the “facts” on 
the basis of which each group defends 
its point of view? Is it possible for the 
same “fact” to be interpretetl as a justi- 
fied and as an unwarranted extension of 
Federal power? Are there any agree- 
ments on “facts” and their interpreta- 
tion which might lead conservatives to 
become neutral, or liberals to move 
toward the middle group? 

The relation between this subject and 
the national elections will be raised by 
the students. Do the parties take issue 


on this ee Or are the parties 
split on this issue? Or are both state- 
ments true? : 


For Public Speaking and Debate 
Classes 
If the Pup has already defined its 


terms an 


used as a.means of evaluating its work. 
If it is just beginnin 


article will be a valuable addition to the 


‘it touches on a 
clarified its issues on the de- . 
bate question, this article should. be<. 
"defending the inevitable course of Brit- 
its work, this 





League. 
definition of terms, 
issues, and the tentative listing of argu- 
ments. From this, too, the group may 
try out various types of strategy. For 
example, the negative may consider 
whet to take the “conservative” 
slant or to combine it with the “neutral” 
slant. From the discussion of issues the 

oup* ma many suggestions on 
Feel wi ence Cdr chee be 
sought. - 


Anti-Alien Movements 
in the U.S. (P. 7) 

This article should be read in con- 
nection with “Hitler’s Fifth Column in 
America” (P. 11), as well as a review 
of the periods in American history re- 
ferred to in Dr. Commager'’s article. The 
main idea given here can be reintorced 
by class discussion of the contribution 
of aliens to America. Aliens who be- 
came Amerieans are described in Within 
Our Gates (by McLeillan and De Bonis, 
Harper and Bros., 1940). The contribu- 
tions of other peoples form the theme 
of the new megane, Common Ground. 
Suggestions, class activities and refer- 
ences may be obtained from the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 300 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. These materials 
might be available to students on the 
magazine table. 

:. While the aets.of enemy agents in the 
last war (such as the B Tom. ex- 
plosion) and the suspicion of saboteurs 
at the present time give reasons for 
watching some aliens who are inimical 
te our policies, class discussion should 


lead to an appreciation of the contribu- - 


tions of other peoples to American life. 
Refugees in your community might be 
invited to visit the class or address your 
assembly. A full. assembly program 
might be organized around the t 
of intercultural understanding. Scripts 
or records of the “Americans All; Immi- 
grants All” programs might be used. 
These may be obtained from the Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Class contributions might include 


published accounts. in newspapers or’ 


magazines showing how the search for 
enemy aliens or “fifth columnists” has 
sometimes brought about injustice. 


Edmund Burke: English Defender 
of American Liberty (P. 13) 


American History classes will be espe- 
cially interested in Mr. Tarr’s article, as 
which is now 
their concern. Class discussion might 
center around the idea that Burke was 


ish democracy, or the “historical if”: 
“What would have been the course of 





* ae 
events if Parliament 
Burke?” Bear 
Showdown in the Far East? (P. 5) 


If the class studied last week’s article 
on “Uncle Sam Takes Stock of His Raw 


and the Pacific Area. The two articles 
may be studied to determine inter- 
dependence, and to considér ways of 
continuing trade in a way (for 
China 
Japan and the United States). 

ye class might use this article as 
the beginning of a unit on ways of set- 
tling Leoroeaeieh i ” tibistrs 
tions can be shown of unilateral action 
(The “Twenty-one Demands”), con- 
ference (Nine-Power Conference and 
Treaty and the Washin Confer- 
ence), use of threats of force to gain 
concessions (Shanghai and Indo- 
China), non-r ition (Stimson Doc- 
trine), refusal to make new treaty 
Ss reaper amenign trade agreement 
allowed to lapse), naval demonstration 
(keeping fleet in — waters), and 
making agreements with opponents. 

This story can also be used as an il- 
lustration of the public debate over 
American foreign policy. The class 
should list the ts used for de- 
fense~of the Pacific and those used for 
hemisphere defense alone. Is this free 
debate an essential part of our demo- 
cratic way of life? 

It would aid in intercultural educa- 
tion if the class would give some time to 
a consideration of the lite and culture 
of the Ja people. The life of 
Kagawa gives one of the best sides of 

_ the. Japanese culture. 
See also map quiz on P. 15. 


On the Social Studies Quiz (P. 15) 
This week we include as a quiz a 
study test to aid you in observing stu- 
dents’ abilities to read maps. It should 
not be used to “mark” a . In most 
cases a mark would evaluate the work 
which teachers have done over a period 
of years. Can your students read a map? 
Do they use the legend? Do they know 
directions on a map? Can they ‘read 
symbols? Can they tal what a map does 
not tell as well as what it does tell? 
If. errors are made in any number in 
your classes, check to be sure they are 
able to master these study skills. 
Hitler’s Fifth Column 
in America (P. 11) 

This article, with Dr. Commager’s 
on “Anti-Alien Movements in the 
United. States” should be. studied in 


gue came because of the need for clear 
thi . 


g about this problem. 
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The first phase of class study should 


be directed to the “subversive influ- 
ences” in the United States. The mate- 
rial presented in this article could be 
supp emented by the Bulletins of 
aganda Analysis (132 Morningsi 
Drive, New York City) on “The Attack 
on Democracy” (Vol. H, No. 4, Jan- 
uary 1, 1989) and “What Is the Chris- 
tian Front” (Vol. II, No. 5, P srgth 
20, 1940). These materials will aid in 
answering the question, “What are 
some of the organizations which seem to 
endanger democracy in the United 
States?” If copies. of publications of 
these organizations'can be found, they 
should be placed on the bulletin board 
or magazine table, or assembled for an 
exhibit entitled “Dangers to. American 
Democracy.” 

As a supplement to this first phase of 
class study would be a consideration of 
“Methods of Nazi Propaganda.” Here 
the students might’ present : excerpts 
from Mein Kampf, Rauschning’s The 
Revolution of Nihilism and The Voice of 
Destruction, and the bulletins of Propa- 
ganda Analysis on “Propaganda Tech- 
niques of German Fascism” (Vol. I, No. 
8, May 1938) and “Propaganda for 
Blitzkreig” (Vol. III, No. 10, 1940). 

The second phase of class study 
should be an analysis of the dangers in 
seeking “Fifth. Columnists.” A resident 
of a summer resort island who was a 
descendant of a family with a foreign 
name was found to have in: his - 
sion a map distributed widely at low 
cost by a government agency (such as 
every owner of a sail boat possessed). 
He was persecuted by neighbors as a 
“Fifth Columnist.” Other examples can 
be found in newspa and the Propa- 
ganda Analysis bulletin on “The Fifth 
Column” (Vol, III, No. 9, 1940). These 
might be used to show how unscrup- 
ulous or ignorant people attack others 
by trying to give Fa a label which is 
now very unpleasant. This might be 
compared with recent attempts to at- 
tack people and ideas by the wild use 
of the label, “Communist” (Propaganda 
Analysis Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4, Jan- 
uary 15, 1940), Propaganda devices 
might be further anal by reference 
to The Fine Art.of Propaganda by Lee 
and Lee (Harcourt, Brace and Co.. 
1939). 


Who’s Who in the News (P. 14) 


Class discussion of the people in the 
news may center around the work 
which they:may have before them. in 
the next year. 

Why will Speaker Rayburn have a 
harder job during the coming od 
What are the ibilities of the 
peas of the: House? Why. is it ae 
third most. im t government 

What snk eapamdeien "oa 






needs of the American hemisphere? ° 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Short Story: The 
Apple-Tree (P. 29) 
For Literature Classes. 


Have the class read through the story 
silently, underline words, phrases, or 
sentences that please them, drawing cir- 
cles around things they don’t under- 
stand. Then ask a promising pupil to 
read his underlined list aloud, pausing 
after each item for class discussion as to 
why the phrase is good. Bring out the 
fact that Katherine Mansfield, like man 
good modern writers, makes. us teel, 
taste, smell, as well as see—that she re- 
creates her experience for her reader. 

Then ask for circled words. They will 
ee be few. Use this as an object 
esson in simplicity. 

Point out that the author didn’t lave 
to go out of her own backyard to find 
material for this story. It’s a small child- 
hood incident, told in everyday words. 


For Speech Classes. 
Katherine Mansfield’s simple, musical 


‘prose makes good sight-reading. Make 


up a cast of class members: a Narrator 
to reac the solid passages, plus one for 
each of the characters. Then “put the 
story on the air” as if it were a radio 
play. Ask the class to keep critical notes 
on diction, posture, etc. 


Practical English: Boy Dates Girl 
(P. 32); The Common Sense of 
Business Letters; Business Letters 
at a Glance (Pp. 24-25). 


For Commercial English Classes. 


National Letter-Writing Week offers 
enough material for a full week’s work. 
First day: Ask a student to read “Boy 
Dates Girl” aloud — it'll start the 
project with fun, and it teaches its les- 
son without being preachy. It discusses 
three xinds of letters: the thank you 
note, the chatty letter, and the order. 
Instruct cach student to write one letter 
in any of these classifications he chooses. 
Collect, and check the best. 

Second day: Read the best letters 
and stage a class discussion as to why 
they are good. Then read aloud “Com- 
mon Sense of Business Letters,” asking 
students to underline, as bagr read, the 
passages feel will help them most. 

Thi on Most shed have some- 
thing they want to “sell” — to. the stu- 
dent y or the public—a play, a 
football game, an exhibition. Choose 
the item your. students want-to “sell” 


af 


and have each of them write a sales 
letter — all on one subject. Promise to 
t the best letters on the bulletin 


d. At the end of the iod ask 
them to hold their letters and mull over 
them a bit during the evening. 


Fourth day: Return to the sales let- 
ters. Ask students if they're sure their 
letters are correct in every detail. Tell 
them to devote the first half of the 
period to checking them against “Busi- 
ness Letters at a Glance,” page 25. 
Be available for answering questions, 
but teach them how to use the chart 
rather -than giving them the answers. 
Devote the last half of the period to re- 
writing the sales letters. Collect, and 
check the best. 

Fifth day: Read aloud the three best 
sales letters, and launch a class dis- 
cussion of them. Such a discussion will 
review the week’s material. Suggest 
they mount the chart on cardboard and 
keep it in their desks for ready refer- 
ence. 


Land, Ho! (P. 21); Halliburton’s 
Last Adventure (P. 19) 
For Motivating Reading. 

Stock the library table with biogra- 
phy and travel books—the Halliburton 
and Andre de Hevesey books, plus all 
the others you can muster. Make the 
collection as varied as possible as to 
time and place. 

Devote fifteen minutes to silent read- 
ing; allow students to choose whichever 
they like — the Columbus piece or the 
Halliburton Story. Then stage a class 
discussion tying in the two pieces: they 
both deal with ocean voyages, both con- 
tain the personal records of their heroes, 
and both suggest much about the char- 
acters of the men behind them. 

Then ask how many members otf the 
class could give a tair account of what 
happened to Columbus after October 
12, 1492 — of what happened to Halli- 
burton before November, 1938. Choose 
two reporters (ask for volunteers) to 
read the books and find out the answers 
for the class. . 

Devote fifteen minutes at the end of 
the period to browsing. Tell book bor- 
rowers they may base their regular book 
reports on any volumes they choose. 


The Common Sense 
of Business Letters (P. 24) 
Developing Reading Skills. 

See this year’s first issue of Scholastic 
(Teacher Edition, Sept. 16) for direc- 
tions for using the numbered column. 
Comprehension questions on this week's 
reading test: (1) Name the ABC for 
business letters (2). What type of busi- 
ness letter is hardest to write? (3) 
Should business letters contain any 
trace of their writers’ personality? 
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Poetry Corner: Mark 
Van Doren (P. 23) 


The comparison of old and new son- 
nets can serve as an introduction to a 
study of the sonnet form and its history. 
Keep the Oxford Book of English Verse 
on hand. Ask one student to find the 
earliest sonnet in it. Then inquire why 
the sonnet form should have been so 
widely used so long. 

Help to steer the discussion to the 
virtues of the form: its neatness, grace- 
ful a plan, brevity, way of strip- 
ping thought down to its essentials. 

Assignment: Each member of the 
class is to read at least six sonnets from 
any period or author or any number of 
authors he chooses. Everybody is to 
copy down the one sonnet of the six 
which he likes best. 

Devote the next class period to read- 
ing these chosen sonnets aloud, with 
class comment. Or give the lesson the 
charm of a guessing game by asking 
each student to list the name of the 
author or. the period which he would 
assign to each sonnet. This procedur® 
will familiarize them with many sonnets 
and a few anthologies, and will give you 
a fresh insight into pupils’ tastes. 


“Why Only Printed 
Words?” (P. 17) 

There’s material for two class periods 
and one assignment in this essay. Tell 
students to read*it outside of class. Ask, 
too, that they choose some subject, 
mood, incident, etc., that they would 
like to talk about to a fellow-student. 

Next day stage as many of these con- 
versations as possible. Give each pair of 
talkers just three minutes, timed. Tell 
them they're meeting a train and will 
have to talk fast. They'll see for them- 
selves that the modern tempo hampers 
their self-expression. 

Next day give them a full period for 
writing a letter about the subject they 
tried to cover in their three-minute chat. 
Tell them to work leisurely — if they 
like, they can take the letters home to 
be finished or re-written. Suggest that 
the highest virtue of letter: writing is 
that it gives the author a chance to re- 
veal his own character — his mood, his 
thoughts, his slant on the world. 


Round Table (P. 26) 


An Assignment in Criticism. 


Ask the entire class to read all the 
poems carefully. Then ask each student 
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to select the one wi ee ee 
line his favorite phrases, clip the poem, 
and mount it soi a sheet rf notebook 
paper in the up left-hand corner. 
The rest of the sheet should be filled 
with a defense of his choice, under 
these headings: (1) the idea or theme 
of the poem is good (2) the vocabulary 
is rich (3) the author says exactly what 
he means (4) the images are fresh and 
clear (5) the author chose. the right 
form to hold his ideas. 


Anti-Alien Movements in U. S. 
Centralization versus Tradition 


These two features which appear. in 
the Social Studies and the Combined 
Editions of Scholastic have very solid 
uses in the English department, and in 
classes which integrate English and So- 
cial Studies. 

Under “Activities for Social Studies 
Classes” this week, there are complete 
plans for using the first as a basis for an 
assembly program, the second as a 
Speech activity. English teachers will 
find these two features highly timely 
and useful. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
Public Opinion: What 
Is It? (P. 33) 


This is the first in a series of articles 
on Public Opinion prepared by Violet 
Edwards, Educational Director of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, and 
Howard Cummings of Clayton, Mis- 
souri, High School. The whole series 
will be a valuable addition to the source 
materials for such a unit in ninth or 
twelfth grade problems courses. They 


are equally pertinent to the American — 


and World History courses. 

If there has been a recent poll of 
student opinion by the school news- 
paper or by the student council, this 
article might serve as a means of com- 
parison of such a study with those on a 
national basis. Illustrations of the Gal- 
lup poll and the Fortune poll should 
be posted on the bulletin board to- 
gether with newspaper articles based 
upon them. 

The class might discuss, “Why is such 
an expression desirable for the school, 
community, nation?” “Why is there a 
difference between a com fete coverage 
(all the persons in a school or com- 
munity questioned) and a sampling (a 
representative group of the ahead or 
community questioned)?” “Does a poll 
create public opinion as well as re- 
flect it : 

To make the “forces which shape 
— opinion” more real to the ‘stu- 

ents, class discussion might add illus- 
trations to those given in the article. 
Examples in national affairs should be 


Se some in the state, lo- ‘ 
community and the school, 
The problems class could have a yalu- 


able exercise in thinking by listing the 
topics which should follow this article 


in later ones. By checking against the 
r the class will be 
ir thinking with that 


topics as. they ap 
adle to compare t 
of experts. 


Land Ho! Combined and 
English Edition (P. 21) 


American History classes ‘will enjoy 
this story, and all classes may use this 
as material for a Columbus Day pro- 
gram. It would also be usable for home- 
room or assembly programs on this day. 
An interesting dramatization could be 
made by caitlin the reading of the 
Journal by the Private Secretary to 
Queen Isabella with pantomime or dia- 
logue which illustrates each portion 


March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


The class will want to spend most 
of its time on the feature articles, so the 
March of Events may be covered rap- 
idly by a series of questions, handled 
in “Information Please” style or as a 
gael std Following are some fact and 
thought questions. 

1. Where in Indo-China have Japanese 
troops landed? Do you think they are 
more interested in threatening China or 
the Netherlands Indies? 

2. Where is Dakar? Why is it important 
to Britain and the United States as well 
as to France or Germany? 

3. What important event takes place 
next week which will affect millions of 
men? What preparatioris will be necessary 
before the men may be fully trained? 

4. Where has Willkie gone on his cam- 
paign tour? What has the Gallup poll » 
shown about his popular support? 

5. What are the three gateways to the 
Mediterranean Sea? What action has the 
Axis taken against them? ~ 


Careers in Brief: Electrical 
Industry (P. 31) 


The class in occupations or guidance 
will want to use this article as a guide 
to further study of the field. In addition 
to the references given, beng to class 
the vocational monographs booklets 
which are in the school or public li- 
brary. Surveys might be made of the 
occupations in your own community 
Men .in the field or in colleges of en- 
gineering might be asked to _ to 
your class or to boys interested in this 
group of occupations. 

The job descriptions developed by 
the United States pop fa 23 Service 
might be studied in r-to see the 
various openings in the field: The new 
ae of Titles by 
Dr. W. H. Stead should be referred to 
(see tion in Occupations, XIX: 
16-19, Oct. 1940). 
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Mark Van Doren 


try is too difficult to be 
understood? Or are you 
among those who say that the poetry 
of the past is too trite to be enjoy- 
able? Perhaps we should all read 
more of both classic and contempor- 
ary poetry before we come to such 
sweeping conclusions. 

Mark Van Doren, American poet 
and Pulitzer prize winner of 1939, ‘is 
an obvious choice for comparison 
with the Elizabethans of last week’s 
discussion. Perhaps we can find a 
common denominator that will guide 
us in deciding whether there are 
values in poetry that are permanent. 
Shakespeare’s 110th sonnet, “Let me 
not to the marriage of true minds 
admit impediments,” has the same 
theme, that true love is always faith- 
ful, as this one by Van Doren: 


Di you believe that modern 


When I came back to your unlitted eyes, 

And spoke to you, inquiring how we 
did, 

And you looked up without the least 
surmise— 

Then the old music, that so long was 
hid, 

Sounded; and I knew it was to pour 

Forever while we lived, with no abat- 


ing. 

The unskilled players were unskilled no 
more, 

And every string had sweetened by its 
waiting. é 

There will be nothing now but one clear 
tone, 

Of which we shall not tire; and when 
it pauses 

We shall exist upon love’s faith alone, 

That knows all silence to its déepest 
causes; 

And comprehends the ever devious 
ways 

I still must follow as I sing your praise. 


The metrical scheme is the same in 


both sonnets. In fact, there is an amaz- 
ing similarity in rhyming sounds. The 
same devices make both poems musical. 
In both the thought is compact and is 
expressed chiefly by leer. we These 
values we may take to be permanent 
then. The chief, and inevitable, differ- 
ence is in vocabulary. The modern poet 
avoids contractions and obsolete words, 
such as ev’n and writ. He uses the vo- 
cabulary of good -prose. 


1 may as well admit, however, that 
in this selection I have loaded the dice. 
If we leave Van Doren’s sonnets, we 
find a greater difference between him 
and the Elizabethans. Poets always re- 
flect their age. The Elizabethan was a 
comparatively simple age, content to 
sing and read of the great elemental 
emotions, of love and death, and of 
the elemental principles of nature. of 
the change of seasons, of storm and sun- 
shine. The range of subjects is far 
aed now. In 300 years men have 
earned much about nature and about 
themselves. What Shakespeare often 
saw in his wisdom, the psychologist has 
written in the textbook for all to know. 

Van Doren’s poetry is sometimes dit- 
ficult, but this is because it is sensitive 
and subtle. There seems to me little ex- 
cuse for poetry that obscures simple 
ideas with difficult language, but | am 
willing to work. hard to understand a 
poet who is anxious to be understood. 
And I believe you are too. 

The following poem is modern in 
theme and feeling, although conven- 
tional in form. The Elizabethan was too 
young and bold and happy to feel so 
sensitively the hunted escape, the warm 
and brief security, the immortality of 
survival, in the unseen life in this poem. 


Immortal 


The last thin acre of stalks that stood 
Was never the end of the wheat. 
Always something fled to the wood, 
As if the field had feet. 


In front of.the sickle something rose: 

Mouse, or weasel, or hare; 

We, struck and struck, but our worst 
blows 

Dangled in the air. 


Nothing could touch the little soul 
Of the grain. It ran to cover, 

And nobody knew in what warm hole 
It slept till the winter was over, 


And early seeds lay cold in the 
ground. 

Then, but nobody saw, 

It burrowed back with a sun-white 
sound, 

And awoke the thaw. 


We may infer from this poem that 
whatever touches the emotions is of 
permanent value in poetry, but that the 
subject-matter which arouses emotion 
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has been increased through the years. 

In the poem which follows I can take 
space to comment only on two points of 
comparison that you may notice. The 
Elizabethans often leave in our minds 
images of* brighter color and sharper 
outline. This is partly a criticism of Van 
Doren, although we must remember 
that we are comparing him with the 
greatest poets of England’s greatest age 
of poetry. It is partly the result of an 
age which is more complex. You may 
notice too that Van Doren is more like 
the Elizabethans than are many modern 

ts in drawing his metaphors from 
rural life rather than from city life or 
from machinery. Although he has been 
for several years a professor in Colum- 
bia University, Van Doren was brought 
up on an Illinois farm. He was born near 
the village of Hope, Illinois (1894), 
lived there and in Urbana until his 
twenty-first year. 


Former Barn Lot 


Once there was a fence here,- 
And the grass came and tried, 
Leaning 463 the pasture, 

To get inside. 


But colt feet trampled it, 
Turning it brown; 

Until the farmer moved 
And the fence fell down. 


Then any bird saw, 
Under the wire, 
Grass nibbling inward 
Like green fire. 


The three ms printed on this page 
are reprinted here from Collected Poems, 
1922-1938, by Mark Van Doren, by per- 
mission of Henry Holt and Company, pub- 
lishers. 


—CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER 
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F there's an A B C for business 
| letters, the A is for accuracy, the 
B for brevity, and the C for 
clarity. In no kind of writing is the 
need for these qualities greater than 
in the modern business letter, for 
modern business has no_ patience 
with careless, long-winded, addléd 
speech. Since business is not con- 
ducted on hit or miss principles, it 
turns thumbs down on the person 
who wittingly or unwittingly em- 
ploys hit or miss principles. 
Correct correspondence is so im- 
portant to the success of business 
that many firms today use their own 
code books of procedure. Evéry 
stenographer must learn the rudi- 
ments offered in these books and 
apply them or fail to hold’ her posi- 
tion. Much of the universal routine 
mechanics of business letter writing 
has been condensed into the chart 
on the opposite page. These me- 
chanics you can master if you try. 
Not so easy to master (unfortunate- 
ly) are the thoughts that go into 
the body of any business letter. 
Practice, patience, and perseverance 
alone will lead you to the mastery 
of these. 


Sales Letters An Art 


Of all letters of business the most 
difficult to write (as well as the most 
important) is the sales letter. Like 
a good salesman, a good sales letter 
should attract favorable attention, 
be genuinely convincing in appeal 
and stimulate a desire to buy. If you 


can talk convincingly on paper, you © 


may be able to write action-impell- 
ing sales letters. But you've got to 
put pep, punch and personality into 
them as well as the fire of your con- 
viction that your product is the best 
in the world. 

In the letter of application we 
offer ourselves, we bid to be accept- 
ed, often by someone who has never 
even seen us. Our letter in his hands, 
however, tell him much about us. 
Our appearance, our dress, our 
habits of cleanliness and neatness 
shine from the page he holds. How 
do they, you ask? Here's the answer. 

(323 words to end of this column) 


The Common Sense of Business Letters 
By Robert C. Schimmel, 


Dorchester ( Mass.) High School for Boys 


In the first place, if the letter is pris- 
tine, fresh, and good to look at, mar- 

ins even, and the mechanics of the 
etter perfect in every detail, we 
show ourselves to be neat and 
careful. 

After we have done all in our 
power to compel him to read our let- 
ter, we must state at once what our 
especial fitness is, and give the 
names of references. Then we can 
express our desire for an interview. 
Naturally, whatever -we possess of 
sincerity and good breeding should 
go into a ietter of this kind, for it 
is our own personality and individu- 
ality- that sets our letter apart from 
the many others that may litter the 
employer's desk. 





All the care we put into our ap- 
plication is not lost, for little details 
are sometimes very important. A 
stamp placed upside down on the 
envelope may show that we are 
hasty and careless. A misspelled 
word i give evidence of insuff- 


cient background. 

This same spirit of sincerity which 
is so important in a letter of appli- 
cation is also a prime necessity in a 
letter of appreciation. Unfortunate- 
ly, too few such letters are written 
today. But life can be made.-a little 
brighter and better by letting others 
know how we feel about them, when 
they have been kind to us. 

A particularly helpful saleslady, a 
policeman who knows his rules but 
reads into them a bit of the milk ot 
human kindness, or the tax collector 
behind the grill who treats a person 
like a human being and not a num- 
ber in a book . . . all of these might 


(587 words to end of this column) 





like a little letter to their se 
telling of some courteous help- 
ful thing they did. If you've never 
tried a letter of this do so. 
Write it from the heart and make 
it simple and sincere. 

Should you have occasion to write 
a letter ak sponser bry try while you 
are phrasing it to be fair. Try to see 
the other fellow’s side of the ques- 
tion. Don’t blast out because some- 
thing has not been done which you 
feel a to have been done. Ex- 
plain what the error is and that you'd 
appreciate it if the matter. were at- 
tended to as quickly as convenient. 


Don’t Growl—Inform 


The person who reads your letter 
will then be put in a mood to do 
things for you and not to throw 
things at you. A letter which merely 
growls does neither receiver nor 
sender any good. “You told me ve 
send.my goods a week ago and they 
haven't shown up yet. this I'll 
do business with a firm that keeps 
its word.” Would you like to receive 
such a letter, with no chance of re- 
torting that if the goods didn’t ar- 
rive it was no fault of yours, but the 
fault of someone along the line, and 
that some mention might have been 
made of what the areP 

Collection letters require special 
tact. Many lange firms have printed 
forms which they -insert with over- 
due bills. “Maybe you have over- 
looked this.” “ to call this to 
your attention. If rr is in the 
mail,. please disregard.” Persistent 
and friendly reminders have been 
found to be worth tons of letters 
of torce. It’s an old saying and true 
that most of us can be led but we 
hate to be pushed. Tact is the key- 
note of the letter of collection. 

To sum up: A _ business letter 
should be written as you would 
speak, courteously, accurately, brief- 
ze and convincingly. It never 

a cold, im missive. It 
should, instead, be warm with the 
spirit of ee It should 
be the fri letter you can 
write. Make it so. 

(931 words to end of this columa) 
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BUSINESS LETTERS AT A GLANCE 
By Rosert Cc. ScHIMMEL 


RULE 1. A business letter should be accurate, 
brief, and clear. 

RULE 2. It should express the personality of 
the writer. 

RULE 3. It should contain the three requisites 
of any written material: unity (one main 
thought), coherence . (proper Moab Om 
and emphasis (stressing of important ideas 
and subordination of unimportant ideas). 

RULE 4. It should be properly paragraphed. 
Short, crisp paragraphs are usually quicker 
to catch the eye than long ones. Transition 
words aid the flow of thought. 

RULE 5. It should have correctly spelled words 
from an “everyday” vocabulary. Busy 
people do not like to be annoyed by words 
seldom seen or used. (Re-read Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address for an idea of what 
simple, forceful wording can be.}j 

RULE 6. It should contain no outm-ded words 
or phrases such as “We advise , “Beg to 
acknowledge”, “Early date”, “Esteemed 
favor”, “Inst., ult., or prox.”, “Kindly 
oblige”, “Your favor”, or ““We remain.” 

RULE 7. It should have six component parts, 
the names for which are given in the skele- 
ton form below. 





(Heading) 
AMERICAN TYPE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
October 1, 1940 
Mr. Charles E. Wainville 
33 Maxwell Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dear Mr. Wainville: (Salutation) 
(Body: The letter itself) 
(Complimentary close) Yours truly, 
(Signature) 
William E. Seville (Longhand) 
Sales Manager 
American Type Co, 
(Dictator, stenographer initials) 
WES: maf 


(Inside Address) 











Points to remember concerning 


THE HEADING 

1. In longhand the heading is placed at the 
upper right hand margin. With a printed 
letterhead it may be placed whereve: de 
sired, left, right, or center. 

. The first line of the heading is the street 
address (In printed letterheads it is the name 
of the company), the second line (B) the 
city and state, and the third line is the date, 

. Ordinarily, abbreviations are to be avoided 
in the heading except where long words 
would mar the appearance of the page. 

. The heading may be of indented or of 
block form, the latter being most used ip 
typing, due to convenience. Examples: 

(Indented) 

2220 North Valley Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
October 1, 1940 
(Block) 

2220 North Valley Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts _ 

October 1, 1940 
End punctuation is optional, except im cases 
of necessary marks such as a period after an 
abbreviation. 


THE INSIDE ADDRESS 
1. This should Be placed at the left margin 
(below the heading) and should contain the 
proper title, correct name, and complete ad- 
dress of the person to whom the letter is 





sent. (If end punctuation is used in the head- 


men (but not to address a corporation). 
(Messrs. is never used in the salutation:) 


THE SALUTATION 
The salutation is ema just below the in- 
side address (left margin 


a. psoas hg em (Both, if 


there are only two.) 
The tendency is growing to use the form 
“Dear Mr. Wainville” (see skeleton form) 
rather than the more formal “Dear Sir.” 
“My dear Sir” is more formal than “Dear 
Sir.” 
In addressing “Mr. John Smith and Miss 
Agnes Severin” the salutation would be 
“Dear Mr. Smith and Miss Severin.” 
If business has been done with an individual 
of a firm and you wish to call his attention 
to your letter, write just below the salutation 
(center of page). 

Attention of Mr. Smith 
The salutation in this instance would be 
“Gentlemen” as it is for any group of two 
Or more men. For women, the salutation is 
“Ladies” or “Mesdames.” “Madam” is used 
im place of “Sir” when a lady is addressed. 
The only correct form of punctuation after 
the salutation is the colon (:). 
High dignitaries of church and state have 
special forms of addresses and salutations. 
Consult any standard dictionary for these. 


THE BODY 
This is the meat of your letter, for the body 
is YOUR message. Your mentality deter- 
mines the smartness, aptness, and brilliance 
of your finished joh. Make sure you allow it 
to shine through. 


THE COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 


1. Like the buttons om a man’s sleeve, the 


complimentary close serves no purpose yet 
it continues to be used. The following are 
correct in business letters: “Yours trely” 


3. The signature should be legible. (In type- 


written letters the name is usually typed 
below the signature.) 
The ture of a b letter includes 
the name of the firm and the name of the 
individual and his title. If the signature is 
made by a secretary, this is indicated. Ex- 
amples: 
James E. Whitney 
President 
Jute Sales Corp. 

Cyril A. Scott 

Sales Manager 

Acme Washers 





Peter J. Swan 


Secretary 

(Miss) Eve Barry 
(Make sure never to sign your title after your 
own name, that is, on the same line with 
your signature.) 
An unmarried woman should place “Miss” 
in parentheses before her name. (In letters 
of application this is very important.) A 
married woman usually uses a combination 
name such as 

Bertha May: Jones 
It she wishes to make sure the recipient 
knows she is married, she may sign under 
the above in parentheses 
(Mrs. Gerard H. Jones) 


THE POST SCRIPT 


. While general practice frowns on the post 


script, it is often of value in the sales letter 
because of the emphasis it gives to an item 
such as 

P. S. Remember this sale‘-CLOSES March 15. 
In a dictated letter, the dictator and the 
stenographer are identified by initials just 
bélow the signature and at the lefthand 
margin. (See skeleton form.) If there is an 
enclosure it is indicated by the addition 
under these initials of the abbreviation, 
Encl. 


RULE 8. The letter should be correctly folded, 


after having been written on standard 814 
by 11 inch paper. For a small sized en- 
velope, fold the paper across the horizontal 
center to within an eighth of an inch of 
the top; then, in one third of the width 
from the left and then from the right. Place 
in envelope with the right hand. Busy men 
are annoyed by improperly folded and in- 
serted letters. 


RULE 9. The letter should be neat; so should 


the envelope. Space both so that the letter 
appears as if it were framed on the page 
and the outside address as if framed on 
the envelope. Punctuation on the outside 
address should be the same as that used in 
the letter. 

Paper Use white. (And black ink or black 
ribbon.) 

Margins: Keep them straight. Inside ad- 
dress, salutation, and body should form 
lefthand margin; heading and body, right- 
hand margin. 

Legibility. Make sure yow reade: knows 
what vou have written. 

Typing: Avoid erasures. Double space pa:- 
agraphs. And be sure always to write op 
one side of the paper only. (This is true 
of longhand letters, also.) 


RULE 10. A business letter should be friendly 


and courteous. Business is built on these 
great personal qualities. Remember: Your 
letters tell what you yourself are. How for- 
tunate for you if you possess a friendly and 
courteous nature. If you don’t, .. well . . 
DON’T write business letters for 4 living. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE first ot the two opening 
poems presents the most hope- 
ful and the second the most 
pessimistic feeling that we can have 
about war. Both have forceful con- 
clusions, the first in its confident 
dignity, the second in its antithesis. 


Escape From War ' 


Are we to say that there is no escape 

from the world about us? 

Can we, at this moment, honestly say 

that in the secrecy of our minds 

we have not built some magic island, 

or some land where there is peace? 

It is in a time of stress 

we find ourselves, and seeing our ue 

image, 

emerge with a new strength. 

There is no magical land for the seeking 

or taking. 

Yet we build something of worth, 

For these are disastrous times, 

from which we will pass into a new age 

born of the new vigor we have found. 
Lyonel Evans, 17 
Lowell High School 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Coester, teacher 


Treaties 


Must I accept; must I believe; 

Must I make my mind conceive 

The chasm of the nation’s great 
Guiding all to peaceful fate, 

Fate to come from hatred’s end 

As human love and friendship blend? 


How can | live and truly trust 

As men still squirm and bleed in dust, 

In dust of long disputed lands 

That cao through diplomatic 
hands? 

What good did all the meetings do? 

Hate lingered still when they were 
through. 


The tiny living ants have war, 

But they meet not when it is o’er. 

They do not hope; they do not plan. 

There are no futile steps of man. 

There'll be war as force does grow. 

They do not fear; they wait; they know. 
Royce Harper, 17 ‘ 
Willard (Colorado) High School 
Mrs. Morris Sandstead, teacher 


Indian Burial-Ground is good free 
verse, both, musical and fluent, employ- 
ing but not hampered by the same de- 
vices that make conventional verse 


good. “The years that pass on 
moccasined Lis” wrenuld bad thin 08 - 
mirable metaphor aay Sg but is es- 


pecially appropriate 
Indian Burial-Ground 


Forgotten beside the dusty highway 
sprawl the scattered graves, 

Moss-grown and sunken, of the Iroquois 
braves, 

Lying impotent under their narrow, rot- 
ting houses. 

Close on the fierce mouths and the eyes 
afire with blood-lust 

Have settled the clay, and the slow dust 

Of the years that pass on stealthy moc- 
casined feet. 


Only the phantom tribesmen remember 

To return now, . 

Walking silently the choked paths, 
where hazel-brush 

And ivy clamber lush 

Under the straggling, second-growth 
timber. 

(Here, where this bright-berried bush 
is bent, 

A painted savage stooped and read 

The crude inscription of the dead.) 


Nearby, uncomprehending, 


Two small Indian girls sit at the road- . 


side and count the passing cars, 
Never guessing their black eyes 
Might surprise ' 
Among the scarlet sumac leaves 
The red feather of a ghost warrior. 
Frances Pervier, 17 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 
Miss Geraldine Scholfield, teacher 


The metaphor at the end and the 
original. observation of the line, “She 
reads the sidewalk signs in disbelief,” 
lift the last stanza of this above 
the more conventional sentiment of the 
earlier stanzas. 


Leaves 
Cri autumn leaves are tumbling 
gh the air, 
Thrust rudely from the path of every 
Of frivolous, roving wind, and every- 
where 
They sink into their graves beneath the 
dust. 


On the street corner stands a woman— 
old, 
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Slender and fragile—whom the winds 
might break. 

en and shivering from the 
cold, 

She pauses, doubtful of the course to 
take. 

/ 

She oo the sidewalk signs in disbe- 
ief. 

The leaves blow past her and she lets 
them pass 

Unseen, not knowing that a wind-tossed 
leaf 


May make as good a mirror as <loes 


Ralph Nash, 15 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) High School 
Miss M. Carolyn Parker, teacher 


The rhythm of the next has the 
same power as the runner it describes, 
a power gained by elimination of un- 
necessary words and by inverted word 
order. 


Paces in the Sand 
Sweat streams in tiny rivulets. 
With each mighty pound 
Taking its toll. 
From the perfect body. 
Crushing a way before him, 
Invincible for what he is, 
Comes Urduk. 
About his loins flaps the rag of cloth, 
And on his brow rests the bit of metal- 
Sign of Pharaoh’s runner. 
He travels swiftly, 
Beauty in rippling bronze, 
Sinews close’ knit, bone strong, flesh 

clean, 
With the word of God at his belt, 
With the sign of God at his loin and 
brow, 
da 

The dawn of a new religi 
Death to a maiden’s oer 
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“Land Ho!” 


(Concluded from page 22) 


little or no account would be taken 


of the matter....” 


Tuesday, § t fifth: ... 
At peo Ms nary saStgiore I in the 
stern of his ship and with great joy called 
to the Admiral, begging a reward from 
him as he saw land: and when the Admiral 
heard him affirm this, he says that he com- 
menced on his knees to give thanks to Our 
Lord, and Martin-Alonso said Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo with his people: the Admiral’s 
people did the same and the people on 
the Nina all ascended the mast and the rig- 
ging: and all affirmed that it was land, and 
it appeared so to the Admiral and that 
it might be 25 leagues away. They all af- 
firmed until night that it was land... . 


It was, however, another mirage of 
the imagination. They sailed on. 


A few days later, their hopes were 
raised and dashed again. 


Sunday, October seventh: This day the 
caravel Nina, which was ahead on ac- 
count of being a fast sailer, raised a ban- 
ner on top of the mast and fired a lombard, 
as a signal that they saw land. . . . 

But the echo of the cannon died 
again, and the silence of the barren 
waters remained. Had they, men asked 
themselves, .sailed utterly beyond the 
world’s limits? Was there no land any- 
where? . . . He ordered that the ves- 
sels should all unite at sunrise and sun- 
set, because these two times are most 
suitable for seeing a long distance. . . 


Monday, October eighth: . . . Saw jays, 
ducks and a pelican. . 


Wednesday, October tenth: Here the 
people could no longer suffer the journey. 
They complained at the long voyage: but 
the Admiral encouraged them as well as 
he was able, giving them’ good hope of 
the benefits they would receive, and add- 
ing that for the rest it was useless to com- 
plain, since he had come in search of the 
Indies and thus he must pursue his jour- 
ney until he found them, with the aid of 
the Lord. . . 


Thursday, October eleventh: He sailed 
to the west south-west. They had a much 
higher sea than they had had in all -the 
voyage. They saw petrels, and a green 
branch near the ship . and a little 
branch of dog-roses. With these signs every 
one breathed and rejoiced. .. . 


And because the caravel Pinta was the 
best sailer and was going ahead of the 
Admiral, land was discovered by her peo- 
ple and the signs which the Admiral had 
ordered were made. A sailor called Rodrigo 
de Traina saw this land first, although 
the Admiral at ten o'clock at night, being 
in the stern forecastle, saw a light, but 
it was so concealed that he would not 
declare it to be land: but he called Pedro 
Cuttierez, Groom of the Chamber, of the 
King, and said to him that it a to 
be a light and asked him to look at it: 
he did, and saw. ft. He alse, told. Rodrigo 


who saw nothing because 

he could see it. After the Admiral told 
it, it was seen once or twice, and it was 
like a small wax candle, which rose and 
fell, which hardly a to be an in- 
dication of land. But the Admiral was 
certain that were near land. For this 
reason, when they said the Salve, which 
all the sailors are in the habit of saying 
and singing in their way, and they were 
all assembled together, the Admiral im- 
plored and admonished them to guard the 
stern forecastle well and search diligently 
for land, and said that to whomever should 
first see land he would then give a silk 


: —. beside the other gifts the Kings 


i them, to whomever should 
first see land. At two hours after midnight 
the land ae from which they were 
about two leagues distant. They lowered 
all the sails and remained with the cross- 
— which is the great sail without 

ets, and lay-to, standing off and on, 
until the day, Friday. 

That day, October twelfth, 1492, and 
early in the morning, they dropped 
anchor before the Sand and ae 
ashore. A new hemisphere had been re- 
vealed, and the earth’s area doubled; 
a body of land greater than Europe 
and Africa combined had been laid 
open to mankind. The way, not to the 
East, but to the greater West had been 
discovered. 


Excerpts quoted from the Journal are 
from Christopher Columbus, John Boyd 
Thatcher; Putnam, 1903, New York. From 
The Discoverer, by Andre de Hevesy 
(translated from the French by Robert 
Coates). Reprinted by permission of Lee 
Furman, Inc., publishers. 





Literary Leads. 


LETTERS 

“Letters make the most interesting 
reading in the world—especially other 
people’s,” says Lincoln Schuster in the 
introduction to his forthcoming book, 
A Treasury of the World's Great Letters 
(Simon & Schuster). This fat volume 
will contain many more than a hun- 
dred letters winnowed from the best let- 
ters of twenty centuries. Each letter will 
be prefaced by a biographical prelude 
giving the significant and dramatic 
facts about the person who wrote it 
and the circumstances in which he 
wrote it. Each letter will be followed 
by an epilogue giving the result of the 
correspondence. Publication date late in 
October. 

Mollie Panter-Downs’ Letters from 
London, which have been appearing in 
the New Yorker are being rushed into 
book form by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. These letters are a fine first-hand 
account of what it feels like to be in 
England now that war is there. 


CONFIDENTIALLY 

Speaking of last year’s Pulitzer Prize 
(as we do in this week’s Poetry Cor- 
ner), there’s a story that Carl Sand- 
burg met William Saroyan in San Fran- 
cisco this summer. “Confidentially, Bill,” 
said Mr. Sandburg, “tell me—why did 
you refuse to accept the $1,000 Pulitzer 
Prize?” [“Confidentially,” Saroyan con- 
fessed, “if I'd known that you were 
going to accept it, I'd have accepted it, 
too.” é 





What Would You Say? 
An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 


MISS JANE RICHARDSON 
ENTERTAINS AT FAIRVIEW 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jon Richardson 
Hostess to Friends at Dinner Dance 


Yes, Jerry lodd was there. But he 
won't get another invitation! Here’: the 
story. 

Two years ago Jerry and Jane were 
triends at Preston High. Jerry dropped 
out at the end of his junior year. Jane 
finished high school and went on to 
college. This summer she met Jerry 
again and invited him to Fairview. 
Happy Jerry was sitting on top of the 
world! But he spoiled his chances at 
dinner. Here is a sample of the con- 
versation. Can you discover what. is 
wrong? Explanation is on page 28. 

Mr. R: Well, Jerry, it’s good to see 

you again, 
1. Jerry: It sure is good to be here, Mr. 
Richardson! 


Mr. R: Fairview seems lonesome 
with Jane away at college. We 
miss you young people. 

. Jerry: And us boys miss Jane! It 
don’t seem the same with her at 
school. 

Jane: Tell. dad about your new job, 
Jerry. 

. Jerry: I'm working tor Mr. Williams. 
He’s learning me the insurance 
business. 

Mr. R: I thought you were interested 
in auto mechanics, Jerry. 

. Jerry: Well. being that my father 
owned a garage, I drifted into it. 
But between you and I, I never 
liked the oad § 

Mr. R: You like insurance better? 

. Jerry: Well, I don’t know nothing 
about it yet. I just begun last 
week. 

Jane: Didn't | hear that you were 
attending night school last year? 

6. Jerry: No, that wasn’t me. That was 
my brother. | figured I didn’t ueed 
no more education. 

. . Well! What do you think? 
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28 Scholastic 


Last Adventure 


(Concluded from page 20) 


neer, and two white sailors and four 
Chinese. This way we're in good, capa- 
ble hands. Von Fehren has emerged the 
faithful friend, capable, serene, depend- 
able. The weather is moderating, and 
now we'll have March, April, May for 
our crossing — better than January, Feb- 
ruary, March. Of course, I'm tired and 
harassed, but not seriously, and even 
this will pass once we sail again. With 
our professional crew we may cut down 
the sailing time two or three weeks. I've 
delivered four of the seven letters to 
school children and seven syndicate 
stories. 

Your cable, “all’s well,” was a great 
relief. I'll radio you often. Don’t worry, 
— the trouble is nearly over. 


March 8, 1939 
Mother and Dad: 

One more — one last — goodbye let- 
ter. We sail, again, in a few hours -¢far 
more seaworthy than before. The delay 
has been heartbreaking, but worth it in 
added safety. Our crew is far more ex- 
pert now. We have two good sailmen 
— and four Chinese —(one messboy and 
three Chinese sailors). Those four are 
old hands at junk-sailing, and will be 
invaluable. I'll ship two of them back 
from Honolulu. All our leaks have been 

luggéd, and the hull tarred. Our fin- 
CS will keep us from rolling — so we'll 
be dry, comfortable and even-keeled. 
I'm sorry we have to leave Potter and 
Torrey behind in the hospital. 

We have food and water for three 
months, and oil for twenty days’ run- 
ning. So we seem to, be as prepared as 
it’s possible to be. My spirits have 
sprung back again, now that we're get- 
ting away from Hongkong and. its 
troubles. I’m going to enjoy the trip, 
and be happy. I’ve gone, to such effort 
to make it. I’m in perfect health — if 
somewhat weary. Wilfred Crowell 
writes me there’s a big barge anchored 
in the small ships’ basin at the Fair and 
on it a big sign, “Reserved anchorage 
for Halliburton’s Sea Dragon.” So we 
must hurry and get there. I had your 
two cables. Each day I planned to be 
gone on the junk where I could radio 
you for ten cents a word instead of a 


dollar a word cable. I also knew my let-- 


ter would be in your hands soon. But 
your second cable was good news. 

Of course, with all this delay, there 
are bickering and feuds among the 
crew. But this will soon pass. And tkere 
will be no need of our deviating from 
our course straight to Midway. You 
must begin to plan now to meet me the 
end of May in San Francisco. 

The last ‘month's sail will be in the 
spring, .and will be doubly pleasant. I’ve 
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been pressed for m , though I have 

used up the reserve I in the Bank 

of America in San Francisco. This all 

goes into capital stock, and will be made 
ack with profit at the Fair. 

It’s been a good—.and bad — tour 
months here in yee Ne, — worried, 
but intensely busy building something. 
I stl RdMk Steve. 0: 9608 Sea: ane 
that everything is coming out as I 
dreamed. But, oh, won't I be glad to 
get home and unload all these*burdens 
and quarreling seamen! 

So goodbye again. I'll radio you every 
few days, so you can enjoy and follow 
the voyage with me, Think of it as won- 
derful sport, and not as something haz- 
ardous and foolish. I embrace you all 
and will give my sweet mother an extra 


hug on birthday. You know how 
much I love you. R. 
March 5, 1939 
RADIO 


Junx Sea Dracon via SAN FRANCISCO 
SamLepD AGAIN Topay SOUNDER SEIP 
Betrer Crew Fine WEATHER RapDIo 
Sea Dracon San Francisco Postar 
TELEGRAPH Hurryinc Home Love 


March 13, 1939 
RADIO : 
Junx Sea Dracon via San FRANCISCO 


’ 1200 Mixes at Sea ALLS WELL 


March 19, 1939 
RADIO 
Junx Sea Dracon via SAN FRANCISCO 
HatFrwax Mipway ARRIVING THERE 
Apriw Firrn Sxkrrpinc Hono.u.v 
Write Care PAn-AMERICAN Mipway 
AIRMAIL LOVE 


March 24, 1939 - 


RADIO 
CapTAIN JOHN WELCH OF THE SEA 
Dracon TO LINER PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
SourHerRLy Gates Rain Sovatrs Lee 
RaliL UNDER WATER WET Bunks Harp- 


Tack BuLLty Beer Havinc WonpERFUL 


Time Wish You Were HERE INsTEAD 
oF ME ; 
The rest is silence. 

From Richard Halliburton — His Story of 
His Life’s Adventure, copyright 1940 by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. Reprinted by 
special permission of the publishers. 


Key to “What Would You Say?” 


1. lee kia should be surely or certainly 
8. ah tae ae . 
don't ....  ”» ” doesn’t 
8. le " ” teaching 
4. being ti [ -" sinew 
youandI ” ™” you and me 
5. nothing * "anything 
begun “ — ™ began 
6. me > ea 
no more. " " any more’ 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


BURIED ALIVE, By Arnold Bennett. 
There are books that make no great 
sensation when come out, please 
ig mg who them, and refuse 
to die w the season is over, as so 
many of the season’s lighter novels are 
ed to do. One of these is Arnold 
Bennett’s fantastic but realistic table of 
an eminent, eccentric portrait painter, 
too shy to put up with his larity, 
who. makes the sudden a to 
change identities with his valet and see 
what happens. As the valet is just «lead, 
what happens—if you will permit me 
the idiom—is plenty. The t man 
escapes lion-hunters, but has a collec. 


tion of i that le 
reading, sai 20595 and —, i g 
that the book pleased them. Then they 
tell somebody about the pleasure they 
had, and so it goes. It has gone on like 
this since 1908—more than thirty years 
since Buried Alive came out. 

It is a satire, but a pleasant one. Ben. 
nett will live in literature by The Old 
Wives’ Tale, but he lives in the mem- 
ories of many by this ‘improvisation. 


NATIONAL VELVET. By Enid Bagnold. 

The author of this grand horse-story 
made a sensation some time before that, 
with a story called Serena Blandish that 
set everybody guessing because it was 
not signed. I tell you that one 
by one practically every brilliant writer 
of English prose had to disclaim the 
honor, you will see that it must have 
been well written, and that this was a 
compliment to the ability of a young, 
quiet and very pretty woman in London 
society, as the author turned out to be. 
Later she wrote an amusing and dif- 
ferent sort of story for children, and 
before that had published a diary of the 
war that attracted the same sort of sur- 
prised attention. When her National 
Velvet came along it proved to be not 
like any of these, but a story about a 
girl who loved horses from the time 
she was old enough to look about her 
in the world’at all, and about the un- 
usual circumstances under which she 
became a horse-owner, and the events 


_to which this led. : 


So if you too love horses, this will 
interest you. But I like it because | 
am interested not only in horses but in 
young folks who love them, and the girl 
in this novel, and the family of which 
she is a part, will go on for a good while 
in our memories because are worth 
knowing. This novel has reached Pocket 
Books, which means that you can get it 
for a quarter in a tidy little bound 
volume. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Apple Tree 
A New Story of Life With Father in New Zealand 
By Katherine Mansfield 


HERE were two orchards be- 
longing to the old house. One, 
that we called the “wild” 

orchard, lay beyond the vegetable 
garden; it was planted with bitter 
cherries and damsons and. transpar- 
ent yellow plums. For some reason it 
lay under a cloud; we never played 
there, we did not even trouble to 
pick up the fallen fruit; and there, 
every Monday morning, to the round 
open space in the middle, the servant 
girl and the washerwoman carried 
the wet linen—Grandmother’s night- 
dresses, Father's striped shirts, the 
hired man’s cotton trousers and the 
servant girls “dreadfully vulgar” 
salmon-pink flannelette drawers 
jigged and slapped in horrid famili- 
arity. 

But the other orchard, far away 
and hidden from the house, lay at 
the foot of a little hill and stretched 
right over to the edge of the pad- 
docks—to the clumps of wattles bob- 
bing yellow in the bright sun and the 
blue with their streaming 
sickle-shaped leaves. There, under 
the fruit trees, the grass grew so 
thick and coarse that it tangled and 
knotted in your shoes as you walked, 
and even on the hottest day it was 


damp to touch when you stopped 
and parted it this way and that, 
looking for windfalls—the apples 
marked with a bird’s beak, the bi 

bruised pears, the quinces, so g 

to eat with a pinch of salt, but so 
delicious to smeil that you could not 
bite for sniffing. . . . 

One year the orchard had its For- 
bidden Tree. It was an apple-tree 
discovered by Father and a friend 
during an after-dinner prowl] one 
Sunday afternoon. 

“Great Scott!” said the triend, 
lighting upon it with every appear- 
ance of admiring astonishment: “Isn’t 
that a P” And a rich, splendid 
name settled like an unknown bird 
on the tree. 

“Yes, I believe it is,” said Father 
lightly. He knew nothing whatever 
about the names of fruit trees. 

“Great Scott!” said the friend 
again: “They're wonderful apples. 
Nothing like ‘em—and you're going 
to have a tip-top crop. Marvellous 
apples! You can't beat em!” 

“No, they're very agp ity | fine,” 
said Father carelessly, but logking 
upon the tree with new and lively 


interest. 
“They're rare—they're very rare. 
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He put his hands behind his back and 
admired the tree. Bogey and I watched. 


Hardly ever see em in England now- 
adays,” said the visitor and set a: seal 
on Father's delight. For Father was 
a self-made man and the price. he 
had to pay for everything was so 
huge and so painful that nothing 
rang so sweet to him as to hear his 
purchase praised. He was young 
and sensitive still. He still wondered 
whether in the deepest sense he got 
his money’s worth. He still had hours 
when he walked up and down in the 
moonlight half deciding to “chuck 
this confounded rushing to the office 
every day—and clear out—clear out 
once and for all.” And now to dis- 
cover that he’d a valuable apple-tree 
thrown in with the orchard—an 
apple-tree that this Johnny from 
England positively envied! 

“Don't touch that tree! Do you 
hear me, children!” said he, bland 
and firm; and when the guest had 
gone, with quite another voice and 
manner: 

“If I catch either of you touching 
those apples you shall not only go to 
bed—you shall each have a good 
sound whipping.” Which merely 
added to its magnificence. 

Every Sunday morning after 
church Father, with Bogey and me 
tailing after, walked through the 
flower garden, down the violet path, 
past the lace-bark tree, past the 
white rose and syringa bushes, and 
down the hill to the orchard. The 
apple-tree seemed to have been 
miraculously warned of its high 
honour, standing apart. from its fel- 
lows, bending a little under its rich 
clusters, fluttering its polished leaves, 
important and exquisite before 
Father's awful eye. His heart swelled : 
to the sight-we knew his heart 
swelled. He put his hands behind his 
back and screwed up his eyes in the 
way he had. There it stood—the ac- 
cidental thing—the thing that no one 
had been aware of when the hard 
bargain was driven. It hadn’t been 
counted in, hadn't in a way been 

aid for. If the house had been 

urned to the ground at that time 
it would have meant less to him than 
the destruction of his tree. And how 
we played up to him, Bogey and I,— 
Bogey with his scratched knees 
yee together, his hands behind 

is back, too, and a round cap on his 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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head with “H.M.S. Thunderbolt” 
printed across it. 

The apples turned from pale green 
to yellow; then they had deep pink 
stripes painted on them, and then 
the pink melted all over the yellow, 
reddened, and spread into a fine 
clear crimson. 

At last the day came when Father 
took out of his waistcoat pocket a 
little pearl pen-knife. He reached up. 
Very slowly and very carefully he 
picked two apples growing on a 
"ough. 

‘By Jove! They're warm,” cried 
vather in amazement. “They're won- 
dertul apples! Tip-top! Marvelous!” 
he echoed. He rolled them over in 
his hands. : 

“Look at that!” he said. “Not a 
spot—not a blemish!” And he walked 
through the orchard with Bogey and 
ine stumbling after, to a tree-stump 
under the wattles. We sat, one on 
either side of Father. He laid ome 
apple down, opened the peafl! pen- 
knife and neatly and beautifully cut 
the other in half. 

“By Jove! Look at that!” he ex- 
claimed. 





ee 


“Father!” we cried, dutiful but 
really enthusiastic, too. For the love- 
ly red colour had bitten right 
through the white flesh of the apple; 
it was pink to the shiny black pips 
lying so justly in their scaly 3 
It looked as though the apple had 
been dipped in wine. 

“Never seen that before,” said 
Father. “You won't find an apple like 
that in a hurry!” He put it to his nose 
and pronounced an unfamiliar word. 
“Bouquet! What a bouquet!” And 
then he handed to Bogey one half, to 
me the other. 

“Don't bolt it!” said he. It was 
agony to give even so much away. I 
knew it, while I took mine humbly 
and humbly Bogey took his. 

Then he divided the second with 
the same neat beautiful little cut of 
the pearl knife. 

I kept my eyes on Bogey. To- 
gether we took a bite. Our mouths 
were full of a floury stuff, a hard, 
faintly bitter skin—a horrible taste of 
something dry... . 

“Well?” asked Father, very jovial. 
He had cut his two halves into quar- 








KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD, one of the 
best short story writers of our time, 

was so critical of her own work that she 
destroyed most of it and allowed only a 
small fraction of what she wrote to be 
published. After her premature death in 
1923, at the age of 35, her husband, 
J. Middleton Murry, published two more 
books of her short stories, and followed 
them with her edited Journal and Let- 
ters. Last spring he gathered all the 
remaining material—finished and un- 


finished stories, stray jottings, notes, 
sketches, unposted letters and other 
fragments, and brought them out under 
the tithe The Scrapbook of Katherine 
Mansfield (Knopf). “The Apple Tree” 
is one of the fragments from that book. 
In it you'll find the same simplicity, the 
same clarity, the same “invisible style” 
that distinguish all her work. 

Katherine Mansfield was born Kath- 
leen Beauchamp, in Wellington, New 
Zealand (1888), where she grew up with 
four sisters and a brother. Years later, 
in her lonely wandering from Cornwall 
te the Swiss mountains, from Paris to 
the Riviera, in search of a cure for the 
tuberculosis she had contracted in Eng- 


land, Katherine Mansfield wrote her best’ 


stories. They were about that childhood 
under the New Zealand sun, about her 
parents and her sisters and brother on 
the opposite side of the world. People 
who have never traveled “down under” 
probably think of New Zealand today in 
terms of those stories—“The Garden 
Party,” “The Aloe,” “The Prelude.” 
Now they can add “The Apple Tree” to 
their picture gallery. 

When she was thirteen Katherine was 
sent by her father, Sir Harold Beau- 
champ, to school in London. She spent 
the rest of her short life in Europe ex- 
cept for one brief trip home. 

In 1911 she published her first book, 
In a German Pension and met Mr. 
Murry, whom she later married. Her 
idol was the Russian writer Chekov, and 
after him Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Dickens. 





“Perfect!” we ‘lied. “Perfect- 
Father! Simply lovely!” 

. But it was no use. Father spat his 
out and never went near the apple- 
tree again. 

Reprinted from The Scrapbook of Kath- 
dita’ Matahuhd edited gilt Middleton 
Murry, by permission of ial ar- 
rangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., au- 
thorized publishers. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 
By Gretta Baker 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to you because I be- 
lieve you are chief consecutive of 
Se ic. 

I want to express my appreciation 
of your splendid magazine! I don’t ex- 
asperate when I say it is outstanding 
in every. way. I'm especially fond of 
“Boy Dates Girl.” It is writt€n in such 
a light, eerie style and yet it is so full 
of common sense. 

Do you have much trouble with 
synonymous letters? I think it impli- 


_ cates matters dreadfully when you get 


complaints and can’t reply to them. 
But most letters like that are not worth 
answering, according to my neighbor, 
Mr. Maxwell, who edits a farm journal. 
(Perhaps you knew him; he is siren 
of a v prominent family — the 
Thatcher Maxwells.) He thi that 
most people who write unsi letters 
are fantastics who a" it a ore to 
ivify ev i t doesn’t please 
bv nate always feels tae put- 
ting a paddock on their — 
lease give my best wi to your 
colleagues. They do a remarkable job. 
In fact, I would like to dominate 
Schoolastic as the favorite magazine of 
“young America”! 
Faithfully yours, 
Mrs. MALaprop. 


Well, it’s just downright mean to 
criticize a sweet letter that. But 
er aang ply ne ae 
Perhaps we ought to w , but s 
cea cioaila eleven mistakes in her 
vocabulary. Can you find them? Try it 
anyway, then check with key on page 
40. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE scinenegemont Section 


Careers in Brief: Electrical Industry 


Our Vocational Counsellor Helps You Weigh Your 
Chances for Finding a Trade or Engineering Job 


FIELD: One of the newest . . . and 
largest . . ..of all American industries 
_.. only about fifty years old yet em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers . . . second in the country in the 
amount of invested capital . . . indis- 
pensable in every phase of modern liv- 
ing . . . reaching its highest peak of 
development, in many ways, in the 
United States. 

In national defense, the electrical in- 
dustry will occupy a key position 
through supply of needed power . . . 
through increasing applications in many 
industrial processes . . . through com- 
munications . . . and — the many 
and varied uses of electrical equipment 
in the armed forces of the nation. 


BRANCHES: The field may be di- 
vided roughly into four main divisions: 
(1) Electric goods manufacturing; (2) 
power supply; (3) communications; and 
(4) electrical installation, repair, main- 
tenance and operation. 

The field ‘may also be thought of as 
composed of: (1) technical or engineer- 
ing jobs and (2) operative or trades 
jobs. 

Among the technical jobs are: re- 
search, invention, development, design, 
supervision, management. 

Among the trade or operative jobs 
are: electrician; operator, maintenance, 
repair or control man in the field of 
communications (radio, telegraph, tele- 
phone); power station operator, drafts- 
man, electric welder. 


QUALIFICATIONS: For technical or 
engineering jobs: aptitude in math- 
ematics and physics; ability to visualize 
mechanical objects and operations; abil- 
ity to pies and to execute plans; to 
reason from facts, to manage men, and 
to take responsibility. 

For operative or trade jobs: mechani- 
cal ability, manual dexterity, physical 
endurance and agility, intelligence and 
dependability. 


TRAINING: You can’t do without col- 
lege training or that of an advanced 
technical institute in the engineering 
field. Unless this training can be pro- 
cured, better look elsewhere. Select a 
school with a good reputation, equip- 
ment, personnel. If you are interested in 
some specialty in the field, such as radio 
research, choose a school where a good 
deal of work has been done in this par- 


ticular line. A large school is not neces- 
sarily the best; a good deal of helpful 
association with facuity members and 
of freedom for experimentation may be 
found in a smaller school. Training may 
involve four or five years of college, 
some graduate study in addition, and 
several years of “breaking-in” experience 
before the ‘engineer becomes a full- 
oe member of the fraternity. 

e technical high or trade school is 
perhaps the best Suman for elec- 
trical tradesmen, plus apprenticeship on 
the job. Many young men, through 
training in the defense forces, will de- 
velop skill and knowledge which may 
later be applied ‘in civilian life, Both 
theory and practice courses wil] un- 
doubtedly be given to train operators, 


installers, maintenance and repair men. 


INCOME: Engineers: from $1800 a 
year for beginners to $5000 to $6000 or 
more for experienced, seasoned men. 

Electrical trades: from $14.00 to 
$18.00 per week for learners or ap- 
prentices to $50 for journeymen. 


FUTURE: 1. “The future promises 
large extension of the established uses 
of electricity and the development of 
new fields. Future progress will be de- 
termined by the creative ability of those 









































































who here seek their career.” (From The 
Choice of An Occupation: Electrical 
Engineering, Yale University. ) 

2. “In the higher brackets, on the 
professional levels, the rate of expan- 
sion has been very rapid and still shows 
healthy signs. There is still room for 
technicians .. (but) the independent 
maintenance and repair man is facing 
rapid extinction. ure servicing is 
constantly more A es ent. Service and 
maintenance is definitely to become a 
payroll job and disappear as a business. 
The rate of employment expansion (for 
electricians) has passed the peak of its 
growth rate.” (From Electrical Installa- 
tion and Maintenance in Buildings, Oc- 
cupational Abstract, Occupational In- 
dex. ) 


BREAKING IN: For the graduating 
engineer, a job with a large. organiza- 
tion seems the usual outlet. “The large 
organization presents opportunities to 
the young man for finding the particular 
type of work for which he is best fitted. 
The electrical industry has been fore- 
most in hospitably receiving and sys- 
tematically training engineering gradu- 
ates.” 


READ: 
Electrical Occupations, by Lee M. Klinefelter, 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


The Choice of An Occupation, (Electrical En- 
gineering), by Crawford and Clement, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. . 

Electrical Installation and Maintenance in Build- 
ings, by Mortimer Cassileth, Occupational Index, 
New York University, N. Y. City. 


—R. H. MATHEWSON 


RCA Photo 


These boys know their volts, ohms, and amperes. They are regional winners of a 
contest in radio engineering sponsored by the Radio Corporation of America. They 


are getting some tips from a Com i 


tions Engineer at Riverhead, Long Island. 
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PAIR of legs poking out from 

under the bed was all of 

Marge that could be seen 
from the doorway. 

“Hey, whatcha doing there?” 
Junior asked, stopping on his way 
downstairs. 

“Hunting lions in Africa, what do 
you suppose?” Marge retorted, back- 
ing ‘out carefully. “Look, Bud, 
squeeze under here and see if you 
can find a letter from—” Marge hesi- 
tated. It would do no good for Junior 
to know that the letter was from one 
Slats Schlegel whom she'd just met 
at a dance in Cooperstown Friday 
night “~a letter in a white envelope 
with lots of stamps,” she finished. 

“A ‘special,’ huh? Some dumb guy, 
I'll bet,” Junior remarked sarcastical- 
ly, but obliged by squeezing under 
the bed. His efforts were noble but 
all they produced was a_ wilted 
feather, a dust-covered sock, two 
pearl beads, a piece of soap, and a 


saucer which showed signs of having 


held a midnight snack some time in 
the past. 

“That's odd,” Marge pondered. “I 
was sure— 

But here again she hesitated. It 
would be even more dangerous for 
Junior to know that the letter had 
reposed under her pillow all night! 
“Well, thanks for looking, anyhow,” 
she said. 

“Okay. Ah—ah—ah—ker-CHOO!” 
junior practically blew himself out 
the door. “You, might try sweeping 


your room once in a while,” he added 





over his shoulder. 

“That's an idea,” Marge said, more 
to herself than to the departing 
Junior. “Gosh, it is dusty under there! 
But, first, 'd better do those letters.” 

“Those letters” referred to several 
items of correspondence laid out on 
the writing table just before the 
search for Slats’ “special.” Now, as 
Marge returned to the table, she 
caught sight of a letter on top of the 
“unanswered” stack. Ugh! Purplish 
stationery and green ink! Honestly, 
Tootsie’s color combinations were 
worse than ever. Her letters had al- 
ways been the world’s dumbest. 
Written in a scrawly backhand, they 
were mostly a series of big dots and 
little dashes and m’s that looked like 
something out of a haunted house. 
It was almost impossible to wade 
through one of them, the way Toot- 
sie hopped from page one to three, 
four, back to two, finally finishing at 
the top- of page one, upside-down; 
and, after all, was it worth the 
trouble? This, for example: 


Marge m'lamb, 

I've been meanin’ to write you for 
ages n’ ages—but somehow I never seem 
to have time although I can’t think of 
anything else I've done much to speak 
of—except go to the dentist which was 
today. The man nearly killed me— 

Well, school seems to have started 
again, doesn't it? If you're like me 
though—it’s about the same as usual. 
A few new faces here and there, but 
more or less the same. I played a —— 


of sets of tennis this aft with 


Jones’ bro.—or did you meet Hallie last 
summer? I've forgotten—anyhow, it 
doesn’t matter. [t wasn’t so hot—the 
tennis, I mean. 

Why don’t you come down sometime 


Pe a pe 


By Gay Head 


4. Dear Sirs - 


this fall? Maybe we could scare up 
something to do, but I don’t know what 
—Well, guess I'll stop as I've about run 
out of things to say— 
Gobs of love, 
Tootsie. 


Marge folded the letter and put it 
back in the envelope. There was 
nothing in it “to answer’—except a 
very uninviting invitation. No, she 
had more important letters to write. 
First, and foremost, she had to do 
something about Uncle Oscar's brief 
note that morning: “I sent you a 
birthday check about two weeks ago 
and wonder if you received it... .” 
Oh, dear, how to explain such care- 
lessness on her part? Well, sure 
thing, she’d never again put off writ- 
ing another thank-you note. No, 
never. .. . And Uncle Oscar was such 
a peach, . . . Oh, dear! 

Marge picked up pencil and a 
piece of scratch paper and spent the 
next few minutes struggling with the 
composition of her long overdue 





Today’s Specials 
How to write the “world’s dumbest” 
letter (Tootsie’s). 
How to thank Uncle Oscar for a birth- 
day check. 
How to order articles from a depart- 
ment store ad in the Big City 
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thank-you note. Then she used her 
fountain pen to transfer the final 
draft to a sheet of her best cream- 
colored stationery which had her 
name and address printed in brown. 
(Very smooth! ) 


Dear Uncle Oscar, 

I blush with shame. Indeed I did 
receive the birthday check. and ( ; age 
again!) I've already t part of it be- 
ra thanking you. Please forgive my 
delay in writing and accept my sincere 
thanks for your generous gift. 

The “spent” went for an ador- 
able Wishing Box lapel pin. The Box is 

to hold a written wish until 

sat Shock caiaay, Mec en ft 
- Mother says I'm j 

like you about turning things to practi- 


use! 
I'm to the rest of the 
ads te ea debe con 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


W hat It Is and How It Is Formed 


VERYDAY ions suggest that 
“public opinion” is a mysterious, 
powell cod for good or for evil 

outside the control of man. A candidate 
for the State Legislature~loses an elec- 
tion, and we may say “public opinion 
tuned agains: him.” In discussing a 
future event, we may say “public opin- 
ion will demand that our government 
do so and so. .. .” Viewed scientifically, 
however, public opinion is not an un- 
changing, mysterious factor, but the sum 
total of the opinions of many individuals 
and of many groups. 

Naturally in a democratic country like 
ours there is great concern with what 
people think and believe: people buy, 
vote, and carry on the life of a nation. 
What people want, therefore—in radio 
programs, comic strips, in motion pic- 
tures, in fashions, in pots and pans, in 
lipsticks, in common household salt—is 
an important question to companies 
which produce these things. So they 
conduct polls, often going from house 
to house. What people think—about 
Presidential candidates, conscription, aid 
to Britain, foreign policy in South 
America—is of course of major im- 
portance to the nation, and often to the 
world as a whole: You are probably 
familiar with George Galiup’s Institute 
of Public Opinion, which in newspaper 
columns throughout the country keeps 
us informed of changing opinion in 
48 States of the Union about Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Willkie, and other public 
'ssues. } 

Since public policy is decided by the 
majority in a democratic country (a ma- 
jority which is made up of many smaller 
groups), it follows that an informed and 
intelligent public opinion is one of the 
chief needs and goals of a democracy. 
Thomas pane writing to James 
Madison from France as early as 1787, 
said: “Above all things, I hope the .edu- 
cation of the common” people will be 
attended to; convinced that on this good 
sense we may rely with the utmost se- 
curity for the preservation of a due 
sense.of liberty.” To Colonel Yancy, in 
1816, he wrote: “There is no safe de- 
posit (for the functions of government) 
but with the people themselves; nor can 
they be safe with them without in- 
formation.” And in his Farewell Ad- 
dress in 1796, George Washington said: 
‘Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutiong for the 
general dif 
Portion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion it is 
essential that blic opinion should be 
enlightened.” the beginning it was 


iffusion of knowledge. In pro | 


evident to American statesmen that citi- 
zens of a dem must make deci- 
sions in the — of sound information 
and unde: ing. Our public schools, 
for which Horace Mann fought so zeal- 
ously in the 1800's, are evidence of this 
belief on the part of most Americans. 


“What” and “Why” 

Now, everyone seems to be interested 
in what the people of the country are 
thinking. The majority agree that it is 
of the utmost importance that our 130 
million people who. decide important 


ayer 


You yourself, subject to influences 
from every quarter, are the key to pub- 
lic opinion. 


issues be informed so that they can 
make responsible decisions. However, 
until recently only a few psychologists 
and other scholars have been seriously 
concerned with why people think and 
act as they do—with AM F greet opinion 
is what it is at the time Mr. Gallup and 
others poll it, and why it may change 
in a few weeks or months. and be some- 
pers else. Why is the key to how 
public opinion changes. If we know 
why people say “yes,” we may know 
why they will say “no.’ 

The study of public opinion 1s a 
study of the behavior of human beings, 
and the scientific approach to the a 
of behavior is a recent venture of man 
into the great land of the unknown. 
It promises more clearly every day to 
become one of the greatest and most 
useful studies upon which man has em. 
barked. Without knowledge of why we 
ourselves think (and act) as we do, 
sagpree and vee thinking about 

every pro s we face are 
blocked. 


‘ grams 
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What causes people to “change their 
minds?” Did something your teacher or | 
your’ best friend tell you today make 
you think differently from the way you 
did yesterday? What or who “makes up 
your mind” for you about going to 
school, what is enjoyable, what is to be 
dreaded; about the war in Europe, 
about the 1940 Presidential candidates, 
about the kind of work you would like 
to do when you are out of school? 

There are a great many things that 
people, even serious students of the 
subject, do not know about the forma- 
tion of public opinion. We do, how- 
ever, know some of the forces which 
shape public opinion, which shape in- 
dividual and group opinion. Let us look 
at them, briefly 

(1) Events shape opinion. The im- 
pact of all kinds of happenings upon 
our ideals, our prejudices, our fears, and 
our desires is sometimes overwhelming. 
An illness, an accident, the loss of a 
parent or friend may give us new ideas 
about “duty,” “right and wrorig,” and 
many other matters. 

Similarly, Gallup polls early last 
spring found people far less favorably 
inclined toward assistance to Britain 
and toward preparedness measures than 
they are today after the invasion of 
Holland, the fall of France, and the 
blitzkrieg against England. Today, we 
have conscription; we have made defi- 
nite negotiations with England in the 
interests of common defense against 
Nazi Germany. 

(2) Pressure groups of all kinds in- 
fluence people’s opinions. Today we are 
in the midst of a presidential election 
campaign. Republican and Democratic 
party spokesmen in the press, news- 
reels, radio, and on countrywide speak- 
ing tours attempt to persuade us that 
their r tive candidates and pro- 

will b be best for our country. The 
special pleading for certain causes and 
persons, the propaganda of literally 
thousands of organized interest groups 
(we all belong to many of these groups 
in one way or another) are directed 
towards, and at: 

(3) Our interests and desires, our 
prejudices and ideals, our fears and 
hopes. These and attitudes growing out 
of them are usually the result of the 
kind of life we live, of our groups-— 
home, school, church, family income. 
age. Certain combinations of interests, 
desires, and prejudices result from these 
group interests, habits, and trainings. 
These combinations vary; they are not 
always the same. Accordingly, events 
may provoke different responses in peo- 
ple; and propaganda may be suceessful 
with certain people, and unsuccessful 
with others. We, with our special likes, 
dislikes, fears, and ideals: are the kev 
to public opinion. 

—VIOLET EDWARDS 


. 
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Return 


of the Reds 
+ 


BOUT this time a year ago Cin- 
A cinnati was a grief-stricken city. 
Citizens walked around in a 
trance. They had eyes but they saw not. 
They spoke but with soundless words. 
For a most humiliating thing had -hap- 
ned. Their beloved Reds had just 
fiown the World Series in four straight 
games to the New York Yankees. 

True they had steeled themselves for 
the shock. For few teams had ever come 
back after dropping the first three 
games. But it was the way the fourth 

ame was lost that hurt. They hadn't 
n prepared for the embarrassing 
finish which saw the invaders run over 
and around the Red’s last line of¢de- 
fense, horse-sized “Schnozzle” Lom- 
bardi. Imagine a catcher sprawled out 
full length in the dust with the enemy 
galloping gleefully over his carcass! 
Only in Brooklyn were such things sup- 
posed to happen. 


Reds See Red 


After this Charlie Chaplin ending, 
many baseball experts predicted that 
the Reds would get out of town and 
never come back. They thought the 
Reds would be demoralized ool might 
not even show up for the next opening 
day game. 

But nothing of the sort happened. As 
a matter of fact the Yankees just made 
the Reds see red. They couldn't wait 
until the 1940 season opened to take 
their grouch out on the other National 
League clubs. 

“Deacon” Bill McKechnie, the dead- 
pan manager of the Reds, is now tryin 
to wreak vengeance for that sorro 
experience last October. He is confident 
that his team will beat the Detroit 
Tigers in the World Series. 


Yankees Lose 


While his boys were getting a good 
rest the last two weeks of the season, 
the Tigers were right smack in the 
middle of the wildest American League 
pennant scramble in forty years. Right 
up to September 27 the issue was in 
doubt. On that day the Yankees elim- 
inated themselves by losing to the Phil- 
adelphia Athletics, and the Tigers. de- 
livered the KO punch to the In . 

A slender man with graying hair, 
Manager McKechnie of the Reds looks 
at the world through tortoise-rimmed 


asses. 
He feels he has a better team than 





O HAPPY DAYS FOR CINCY AGAIN! 





Players of the Cin- 


cinnati Reds hoist Manager Bill McKechnie to their shoulders in a 
dressing-room celebration. The reason for all the joy is that Cin- 
cinnati has just clinched the National League pennant once again. 


last year. For one thing he has. a 
steadier outfield. In 1939 he had to do 
more experimenting than a chemistry 
rofessor to find a ieft fielder. But now 
has three men who can mind the 
pasture in left field. 

Another of his finds is Joe s, 
whom he got from the Yankees, of all 
people, in a swap last winter. Joe turned 
out to be the best “fireman” in the 
league. A “fireman,” in case you don’t 
know, is a pitcher who can always step 
in and stop a rally cold. 


Old Cy 


On every club there’s always an extra 
man. The players call him Old Cy, 
which is s for psychology. Few 
players know what psychology means. 
All they know is that it is something 
that gives them an extra lift. 

The Detroit Tigers’ Old Cy was Hank 


hadn’t been figured to do any 

better this . They had an Ancient 

iner infield. Dick Bartell at short 

had more body creaks than a 1926 fliv- 

ver and Rudy York at first was about as 

aceful as Boris Karloff doing the 
of the Veils. 


Old the Cleveland “Nur- 


the 


trouble the British had with the Rebels 
back in "76 was a picnic compared to 
the run-ins Manager Oscar Vitt had 
with his rebels. 

Earlier in the season over ten of his 
players revolted. Led by t Mel 
Harder, first baseman Hal “T: 
Trosky, “Comrade” Ben 
“Crybaby” Bob Feller, the revolution- 
aries - Owner They dl Bradley to 
purge the manager. charged him 
Oat bine 2 ietbac comnts eke 
made life miserable by calling them 
hard names. 


“Make "Em Stop” — 
After a long talk with the boss they 


cooled off—but the 


sone Een ee ne te 
peace. y were given 
everywhere they went. In one of their 
crucial series with the Yankees, Yankee- 
coach Art Fletcher got under their skins 


ea, ~a-A-a- 
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“When the team was in training, our rule 


99 


was BREAD at Every Meal, 


says ‘= nnd BRYN MAWR '38 Pretty and vivacious Ann Keay played the 
taxing left-wing position three years in suc- 
cesstonon Bryn Mawr’ s varsity hockey team. 


In swimming and diving, also, Miss Keay 
made the varsity teams. And diligent study 
won her two coveted scholarships. 


rts ‘BULLY’ TO FINISH,” says Miss 
Keay, “field hockey calls for both speed 
and endurance. You need quick energy to 
shift from defense to offense in-a flash. But 
for a full hour of hard, fast running over a 
field that covers more than an acre... drib- 
bling that ball away from speedy, alert 
opposing players .. . intercepting long drives 

. it’s endurance that counts. You need 
plenty of good, solid, sustained energy—the 
kind you get from bread. 





“Bread at every meal was our rule when 
in training, and I made it my own rule all 
through the year. I find that work goes easier, 
and I have more pep and vitality when I 
make bread my principal energy food.” 

* * * 

Applause for Miss Keay! There’s no better 
energy food than bread. It releases energy stead- 
ily over a period of hours. . . energy that lasts— 
for work, for exercise, for happy social hours. So 
eat bread with every meal—and when you're 
hungry between meals, too. 

Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 





EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, is one of the best en- 
ergy foods you can eat. It contains 
—in almost ideal proportions— 
both muscle-building food and 
energy food . . . also valuable min- 
erals, including calcium. 
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+ is a new monthly feature for 

Scholastic. It is presented in re- 
sponse to the many letters students have 
written us asking that a regular depart- 
ment on clothes and personal appear- 
ance be a part of the Guidance Section. 
They feel that a knowledge of clothes 
values and good grooming is a big factor 
in their lives today. An increasing number 
of high schools have Charm or Person- 
ality clubs devoted to these subjects. 


Today’s clothes-conscious students are 
interested not only in style, but in ma- 
terial and workmanship—the things that 
make the difference between a good buy 
and a poor investment. 


The clothes shown here are hand- 
picked for style and quality. Most of them 
are inexpensive. If some of them seem 
high-priced, their lasting qualities war- 
rant their choice. 
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AT THE STADIUM: Rosemary (right) 
wears a box-type coat with patch pock- 
ets, made of natural Ancuna fleece 
(about $30). Note the k.o. she scores with 
her Sock ‘em leather gloves (about $2). 
Betty's hooded red fleece jacket is lined 
with Scotch plaid and has a cash pocket 
above patch pocket on right side. (About 


$17.) 


THREE CHEERS for these Rah-Rah 
woolen mittens (at right above) about $1. 
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EXTRA POINTS are easily scored with 
this natural lambskin jacket (right). Cardi- 
gan-type with plaid lining and leather 
buttons (about $16) and a matching re- 
versible plaid hood which fits snugly 
(about $3). Grand to wear for skiing and 
skating in wintry weather later on. 
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SIGNALS ON for knee-high socks! Betty 
wears the Argyles ($1) at the game. The 
solid-color ribbed terrys are only 35c. 
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ge girls who modeled the clothes 
shown on these pages are Rosemary 
Bergal, Polly Foust, Betty Korsen and 
Charlotte Morse, all seniors at Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, New York. They 
gave their enthusiastic approval to all 
the clothes selected; were strong for 
man-tailored coats and jackets, wild 
about jumpers, and split on only one 
subject—knee-high socks. 

Norman Carmel, who posed with 
them, is a member of the Davis High 
football team. He brought his own clothes 
and uniform. Being considerably out- 
numbered, he wasn’t asked to settle the 
question about the socks! 


COASTING DOWNHILL: Polly's blue 
wool crepe jumper (about $4) is worn 
with a wool flannel shirt in a soft shade 
of rose (about $3). Betty wears a blue 
and rose checked suit with man-tailored 
jacket (about $6) and skirt with two kick 
pleats in front (about $4). Her sweater is 
dyed to match the blue of the suit check 
completing her color scheme (about $2). 


ON THE STEPS: Rosemary's camel suede 
jacket is just like a boy's, even to button- 
ing on the right (or wrong?) side (about 
$8). Her pleated swing skirt is of brown 
and tan wool plaid, costs about $6. 
Charlotte has more than a wee bit o’ 
Scotch plaid in her lightweight wool 
jumper (about $4) and bright red shirt. 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
If, however, you cannot locate specific 
items shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


CURTAIN GOING UP! 

If you want to catch us at home, drop 
in Friday night at 9:30 or Sunday after- 
noon at 3. The Friday date is with 
Arch Oboler. A few years ago this clever 
young man was writing mystery thrillers 
for magazines. Radio caught his fancy 
and soon Chicago listeners were staying 
up till midnight to hear his eerie Lights 
Out. He made his bow as a serious 
dramatist over a year ago on NBC. 

Arch Oboler is responsible for a new 
technique in writing. Many of his plays 
are really soliloquies in which the prin- 
cipal character recalls episodes from the 
past. These events are dramatized in the 
usual way but represent thoughts in the 
“stream of consciousness”—a phrase as- 
sociated with Oboler’s plays. 

Here is the schedule for Everyman's 
Theatre heard every Friday at 9:30 
p-m. over NBC-Red. ° 











mond Massey. 
Oct. 18—“Cat Wife,” with Betty Winkler. 
Oct. 25—“The Flying Yorkshireman,” with 
Charles Laughton. 

Now for that Sunday date! It takes a 
big attraction to keep us in on Sunday, 
but Great Plays is worth an hour an 
day. This popular series starts its fourt 
consecutive season October 13 at 3 p.m. 
over NBC-Blue. Beginning with the 
days of ancient Greece, Great Plays 
will trace the development of drama 
through the ages. . 

The moving spirit behind Great Plays 
is Blevins Davis,-a talented young man 
whose name has become synonymous 
with good things in radio. Mr. Davis is 
bringing out a Drama Guide that will 
increase your understanding and enjoy- 
ment of Great Plays. It is pi 
through the Columbia University Press. 

Oct. 13—Cavaicade of Drama from Greece to 

Broadway. 


Oct. 20—The Birds—aAristophanes (410 B.C.) 
Oct. 27—Everyman—Morality Play (1529). 


RADIO GOES TO SCHOOL 

For most of you, school started sev- 
eral weeks ago. But at the CBS studios 
in New York City, today, October 7, 
is the first day of school. The American 
School of the Air marks the opening of 
its twelfth season. This po series, 
already an institution in hundreds of 
American schools, will this year be 
heard in Canada and in many countries 
of Central and South America. Eastern 
listeners will hear the broadcast each 
morning at 10:15. If your class is in- 
terested, have your teacher write to CBS 
for a nanual giving program outlines 


and schedules for your time zone. 
( All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 


GRETTA BAKER. 








READERS’ FORUM 





Start an argument in California, and likely as not you'll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will beg to differ, 
That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer- 


ican gab-fest of the high school world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month, 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we'll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 


you choose—your school and personal 


are particularly welcome. Address 


letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Too Much Energy 


Dear Forum: 

Much has been said lately concern- 
ing youth and careless driving. I won't 
deny that many of the accusations are 
just; but—for all the talk against the 

ounger members of society—not much 
been said in their defense. 

First, to get down to the basic cause, 
the adolescent has an excess amount of 
energy. He hasn't enough weighty 
problems or enough work to use up 

~these large stores of energy that nature 
has given to him so that he can fortify 
himself against. the strain of coming 
maturity. 

Speed is the natural form for this 
energy to take—and hasn't youth been 
trained since the first day of high school 
to speed up all activities? Most tests 
taken, even in grade school, have time 
limits; teachers are always hurrying the 
individual student; competitive tests 
are always being staged against time; 
students are hurried from class to class 
and made to keep up with a schedule; 
and in the adult world everything is 
speed. People everywhere keep rush- 
ing from one place to another so that 
they will be able to rush some more. 

When we youn le are first 
given’ tk dik Gi care Mad thay $i te 
careful. But,’ as time goes on, this 
training in hurry which goes back to 
our childhood comes to the surface, and 
we begin to speed up. We hurry, even 
when we have no destination. 

This problem can’t be dealt with 
easily. There is more back of hi 
school demons than mere youth- 
ful c: . And the difficulty will 
not be solved until the basic system of 
education is changed. I know I cannot 
change this system single-handed. It is 
something that everybody should study. 

George T 
West High Scheol 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Any kick-backs on this thorough 
discussion of Mh gages. behind 
reckless driving? If you tear up the 
roads, finding out why you do it might 


-as the writer suggests—be one way of 


stopping —Ed.) 


A Controversial Issue 


Dear Forum: 

Knowing of no better place to voice 
my heartfelt convictions than in Scho- 
lastic, I'm writing in the hope that my 


arguments on vital controversial 
issue of iption will appear in an 
early number of your magazine. 


The topic is most important to 
ple of pan it is aa lees cad 
our very lives that are being tampered 
with. 

When folks should be nothing but 
happy that they are living in a country 
where democracy still prevails—where 


the medieval issues being fought over _ 


by prehistoric maniacs in Europe are 
3,000 miles away and could never and 
will never touch us—why should they 
interfere and sacrifice in a moment of 
hysteria all that has been built up 
through centuries? ; 

Co g men in industry, col- 
leges, and universities and even in 
bread lines, regimenting them, teach- 
ing them how to shoot a gun or flin 
a bomb, can lead to nothing but ill. 
men were born “show-offs’—they who 
have been taught to use a gun will 
hever be satisfied until they have 


proved it. 
Claire H. 
S. J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(This is the first student letter we 
have received to date- on the subject 


of conscription. We that it will 
bring many other letters, for and against 


page, come bebahc desing 
both of the argument in these col- 
umns. In our news and background 


news , we have already thorough 
iy Unsnassed the Clmeerioting igsoe fren 
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(Concluded from page 82) 
and some knee-high socks. If you come to 
Grandma’s for Thanksgivi e Tl show 
them to you. You will come, I hope. 
Affectionately yours, 
Margie. 
October 7, 1940. . 
After she had finished this, Marge felt 
better about it all, so she took a sheet 
of plain white paper and wrote the fol- 
lowing: * 
987 Arbor Road, 
Middlevale, — — 
October 7, 1940. 

Oke-Doke Department Store ~ 

Big City, — — 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me the following articles ad- 
vertised in the Big City Bugle, October 6, 
1940: 

] Jumper Jill, soldier blue, size 14.. $3.98 
1 pair ribbed terry knee-high socks, 
blue, size 9% 


I enclose money order for $4.33. 
Yours very truly, 

Marjorie Merritt. 
Marge sat back and surveyed her two 
major efforts. Not bad, but she decided 
it would be a good idea to read through 
them for errors. When she had finished 
this, she suddenly felt very tired. Letter- 
writing was—Marge’s musings were in- 
terrupted by the sight of a stamp-coated 
envelope sticking out of her chemistry 
book on the table. Well, of course! Just 
where she'd put it for safe-keeping, too. 
Marge pounced on Slats’ letter eagerly, 
opened it and re-read the first page for 
the fiftieth time. Suddenly she wasn’t 
tired at all. She picked up a piece of 
paper and stared at it for a few seconds. 

Then, “Dearest Slats,” she began. . 


Next Week: LIFE WITH BROTHER 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, tirn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—-German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 


syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


caravel (kdr-a-vél), p. 22. A small sailing 
vessel of the 15th century. 

lombard’ (lém-biird), p- 27. An old-fash- 
ioned cannon. 

metamorphose (mét-a-mér-phéz), p. 41. 
Change completely; transform. 

sedition (sé-dish-in), p. 7. Incitement of 
discontent or rebellion against the gov- 

: aaa as » ' at 

. SEVIGNE (sa-vé-nyd), Mme. de, ’p. é 
French noblewoman of the ith cen- 
tury, famous for her letters. 

TENERIFFE (tén-ir-if or ta-nd-ré-fa), p. 22, 
The largest of the Canary Islands. 

TruyLo (trd0-hé-y6), p. 14. 





Here’s how I sold my Dad 


on a”“Portable” 


1. “Dad,” 1 said, “if there was some- 
thing that would help me do my home- 


work faster, and neater—even help. 


me get lots higher grades—” And dad 
butted in, “It would be a miracle! 
What is it?” 


2. “A Royal Portable Typewriter!” I 
said. “All those things I mentioned 
have been proved in thousands of school 
tests.” Then dad asked the question I 
was fishing for: “Why do you want a 
Royal Portable, especially?” 














3. “Because, dad, it’s the only one 
that’s actually a standard typewriter 
in portable size. The Royal ‘Arrow’ 
has ‘standard keyboard, MAGIC* 
Margin, Touch Control*—everything. 
Without learning one new thing, I 
could switch over to a standard ma- 
chine. It’s built so-strong it'll last me 
clear through college. And, with the 
Royal ‘Self Teacher,’ I can learn to 
type faster than I can write by hand.” 


4. “Hmmm!” dad said. “$54.50 for the 
*Arrow’ model.” But I pointed out, 
“It’s only $4 down and $4 a month. 
And think of the money I can earn 
with it!’ Then dad crashed through: 
**Shake on a business deal,” he said. 
“Ill make the down payment. You 
help all you can with the weekly pay- 
ments. But remember—I can use 
your Royal Portable for my personal 
letters!” Wow! Am I a salesman! 


@ Want a Royal Portable on free home-trial? Write Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


The Only Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


SBredemarkiReg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 
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LAUGHS 


‘] re 
Musical Menu 

Leonard Liebling, who rates the con- 
testants on So You Think You Know Music 
radio program, once dined with Richard 
Strauss at a restaurant in Vienna. Their 
waiter was a converted French-horn play- 
er and when Strauss recognized him, he 
began ordering the meal by writing on the 
menu excerpts from Suppe’s Boccaccio, 
Schubert’s The Trout, his own Sheep Scene 
from Don Quixote and Bach’s Coffee Can- 
tata. When the understanding waiter de- 

ted, the composer turned to Mr. Lie- 
Fling and said: 

“Now you order the dessert.” 

Mr. Liebling might have followed 
through with It Is Enough, Oh Lord, from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, but the admits he 
didn’t think of it until he had returned to 


America.—PM. 
® 


This Way, Please 
The movie usher was in the dentigt’s 
chair. 
“Now, Miss,” asked the dentist, “which 
tooth is giving you all the trouble?” 
“Second from the left in the balcony,” 
she replied. 





“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 
WITH GLENN MILLER 
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Lights—Camera! ' 
Kay Francis told this story—of Richard 
Nichols, the 6-year-old boy who is ap-. 
ing in her new film, Little a 
ichols’ last movie appearance was in 
This, and Heaven Too, and the 
now is extremely movie-conscious. Kay 
heard him say his prayers, before to 
bed: “God bless Mommy and dy. and 
all our family and the Lone Ranger—Cut.” 
—Lyons in N. Y. Post. 
a 


The American Way 

A British lecturer toured this country 
recently, and then went to Washington to 
confer with some of the legislators. The 
lecturer then met Noel Coward and re- 
ported his experiences. “My knowledge of 
America now is first-hand,” he said. “I’ve 
spoken to them all, and know exactly how 
Americans think and feel” . . . “When you 
left the Capitol, after seeing Garner, how 
did you e your farewell?” asked Cow- 
ard . . . “I said “Goodbye, Mr. Garner,’ and 
he said goodbye too, and addressed me re- 
spectfully as “Mister’” . . . “Then your tour 
was wasted,” Coward told him. “If, after 
the first hour, you couldn’t call him Jack, 
and he couldn't call you Bill—then you 
don’t really know Americans.”—Lyons in 
N. Y. Post. 

« 


Making Light of It 
Aes : How do you like your new radio 
set 
Tightwad: The music is fine, but the 
light’s too dim to read by. 
* 


ae Bow-Wow! 
grouchy man stam into the 
tiite, ena te door d him, and 
Fe at Get eee 
ou biscuits in this 

Bis dog punk 

“Yes, sir,” the salesman. “Will 
you eat them here, or should I send them 
around to your kennel?” 


A group of experts lodtig Chadles 
F. Kettering, the scientist-engineer, and 


Hiya, Bud! 


She: Weren’t you embarrassed to death? 
He: Not much, My brother was wearing 


~ Good Old Days? 

ee Nowadays I never see a 
girl blush. In my or was — t. 

Granddaughter: , Grandpa! What- 
ever did you tell them? 7 

a 
A Case of Honor 

A ore of sailors, on leave, had hired 
one of those Drive-Urself autos to see a 
strange city. At one corner they were 
stopped for going against traffic on a one- 
way street. 

ot that way, either,” the officer barked 

as they to round a corner. “No 
left turns here!” 

“What'll we do?” one of the bewildered 
gobs asked the other. 

“We've got to save our honor,” respond- 
ed the other. “Scuttle her!” 

—The Investment Dealers’ Digest 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 
(Page 30) 

consecutive should be executive 

S 7 Scholastic 
exasperate ” exaggerate 
synonymous anonymous 
implicates “ complicates 
siren ee scion 
fantastics ‘ fanatics 
pet 6 nominate 





NEW STAMPS 


MBRICA BUN 
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MENT will issue, on Oct. 16, a special 
series of three stamps with defense as 
the theme. The stamps are Ic, 2c, and 3c 
denominations. The Ic green shows tke 
Statue of Liberty, and is intended te 
represent industry’s and agriculture’s 
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it Isn’t That You Win The Game 
ae ..u[t’s How You Play It! 
sured 
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IT’S LOVE AGAIN for Deanna Durbin in Spring Parade, 
where music and Robert Cummings work their charms. 
‘6 . va 
; e . i 
at Following the Films | 
fy: 
SPRING PARADE. (Universal. Directed by Henry Koster. H . ie. 
hired Produced by Joe Pasternack.) ere’s a treat for : 
8 ; Deanna Durbin is a big girl now. You wouldn't guess it every red-blooded My 
wail when she walks away from her native Hungarian village, boy in America! Come 4 
one- dragging a stubborn _ which she means to sell at the F cise with “Rock” 
Fair. But the story takes her to Vienna (via hay wagon) 8 ; : Bo 
irked where she grows up under our eyes and whirls about in and his Fighting Irish | 
“No various beer gardens, dressed in frills and feathers, to the campus of Notre : 
She is befriended by the old baker who makes saltsticks Dame! Thrill to the 4 
ered for Emperor Franz Joseph’s breakfast. She falls in love with boom of cleat on pig- 
d a soldier who wants to compose waltzes. She makes a skin, thrill to th 
Bie pretty mess of things by copying one of the young man’s : Agen 
st waltzes and rolling it into the saltstick destined for the of the crowd, thrill 
royal table. The baker is arrested, the lovers quarrel, and to a picture as great 
, there’s a mixup that nobody can set right except the Em- Pani te as the man it honors! 
peror himself. Franz Joseph comes through. bre Wuscane 
RANGERS OF FORTUNE. (Paramount. Directed by Sam | -- - the 7 Mules 
Wood. Produced by Dale Van Every.) ». » See em all 


If you like horse opera, see this by all means. Critics | “°° es 


are calling it the best of its class in years. And, even if your 
taste doesn’t run particularly to westerns, you'll like 






UTE ROCKNE 
/NIUL ANIMILEISIGANN 


LIFE is hard and respon- AH! It’s wonderful what a RAEN 















sibilities heavy for Betty  hair-do, a charming smile, : Filmed at the scene of Rockne's 
Brewer in her first picture, and sparkling eyes can do. mightiest triumphs — The 
Rangers of Fortune. It’s Betty, meta phosed 





Rangers of Fortune, because, in any classification, it would 
come close to the top of the list. 












's There are three Rangers: Fred MacMurray is a cowboy 
with a grin and a turn for romanee. Gilbert Roland is a 
my smooth Spaniard with a poetic outlook on the world. Albert 
red Dekker is the soipinkek wis becomes a sheriff by acci- 
— dent, and carries out his task without too much gray mat- oe ' i dee i 
a = but with a powerful pair of fists. ey ee ee oem 
re est of all is Betty Brewer, a 13-year-old newcomer. Her 
ses husky voice, determined manner, and wide, expressive Check with your favorite theatre for the opening date! 









mouth aren’t her only attributes. She knows how to act. 
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The “Make-Your-Dollars-Grow” Plan — 


HAT low, persistent moaning 

sound you hear these days 
welling up from the corridors, as- 
sembly hall and home rooms is the 
pathetic plaint of the G.O. Coun- 
cil (or maybe the Senior Class) 
that it hasn’t enough spot cash to 
pay the bills for all the great proj- 
ects an ambitious student body 
should embark on. It wants to out- 
fit the band with magnificent scar- 
let-lined capes and plumed -shakos. It wants to 
hold a specially spiffy dance after the Homecom- 
ing Game with John Marsh&ll High. It wants to 
finance a Senior Annual this year that will knock 
your eye out. It wants to send 200 students on a 
big spring junket to Washington, D. C. It wants 
to leave a 60-foot flagpole on Commencement Day 
to keep the memory of ’41 green at Central. It 
wants—gosh, what doesn’t it want! 

If you belong to one of these student organiza- 
tions that are constantly short of funds, there are 
ways and means of doing something about it. And 
we don’t mean rushing to the Principal, the School 
Board, or the P.T.A., hat in hand, for another 
appropriation. We have a lot of admiration for 
one General Organization we heard about re- 
cently, to whom the Board of Education had 
voted a $500 fund to purchase new band instru- 
ments. The G.O. members knew very well that 
‘ economy was the order of the day in that com- 
munity. They knew that many taxpayers were 
losing their homes by foreclosure, that the state 
had reduced its appropriations to the local school 
system, and that the Board was having a hard 
time making ends meet and had even talked of 
withholding promised increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries. Without the slightest suggestion on the part 
of the Faculty, the G.O. discussed the matter and 
voted to return the $500 to the Board for general 
expenses of the school. “We'll raise that money 
ourselves,” said those young ladies and gentlemen. 

Okay, you say, but who's going to be Santa 
Claus? Well, we wouldn't argue that the average 
high school student we know could make a heavy 
contribution out of his pocket allowance. But in 
one rural school in Ohio with only 200 students, the 
senior class wanted to publish a more attractive 


4 


annual than usual, and they also 
wanted to give their Alma Mater a 
‘substantial class gift at graduation. 
There were 39 seniors in the class, 
and they had $50 in the treasury. 
They borrowed an idea from the 
churches and adopted the “Make- 
Your-Dollars-Grow” plan. On Octo- 
ber 1 each senior was given one 
-dollar. He was told to come back 
on April 1 with not less than $5.00 
which he had earned himself by investing his 
$1.00 capital. He could do anything he liked with 
it, but he had to multiply it 400 per cent! 

The ingenuity that began sprouting in those 
seniors’ heads was amazing to see. Some of them 
worked alone, others in or groups, 
but all of them worked. Two boys bought note- 
books and typing paper in quantity, and began 
selling them at a fair retail price to other stu- 
dents, reinvesting their profits in more paper and 
notebooks. They had their $5.00 apiece long be- 
fore April. One girl made popcorn balls and sold 
them in the hall at noon. She took orders the day 
before to be sure of having a sufficient supply. 
Candy and soft drink concessions flourished dur- 
ing the football and basketball seasons. Two in- 
genious boys rented a movie projector and secured 
free educational films which they displayed at 
lunch hour in a darkened room, et a nickel admis- 
sion. Another girl got a $1.00 sample box of Christ- 
mas greeting cards, and took orders for December 
delivery. One group of five boys who played clar- 
inet, saxophone, trumpet, piano, and trap drum, 
formed a dance band and got several lucrative 
contracts during the winter. One boy who was 
clever at lettering called on every house in his 
néighborhood and got the owners. to pay him 50 
cents for painting their street-numbers on the 
curbstones in front. One chap who had the use 
of the family car from 3:30 to 6 canvassed the 
town and asked housewives what shopping and 
services he could do for them in the near-by city. 

And so it went. When they assembled on April 
1, the 89 seniors had several dollars more than 
the sum they had set out for. They will have their 
annual and their class gift. And they learned 
something fundamental about the value of money. 
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“AMERICA VOTES” is a non- 
partisan 40-page booklet 
completely covering the 
1940 election. Chapters dis- 
cuss election machinery, 
platforms, candidates, party 
histories, and voting require- 
ments. Maps show the elec- 
toral votes by states of the 
last 4 presidential elections. 
Another map has the states 
drawn to the size that repre- 
sents their voting strength in 
the Electoral College. In the 
school, and at home, this 
handbook offers a_ rich 


course in civic training. 
20 or more, 15c each. 25c singly 
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Scholastic Awards 
Mean 
MONEY 
PRIZES 
HONORS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
For American High School 
Students 


The 17th Annual Scholastic 
Awards Will be Announced in 
Next Week's Issue. Complete _ 
rules and instructions for enter- 
ing work in all classifications of 
the literary, art and music divi- 
sion will be published. 

Keep the October 14th issue 
where you can get it when you 
are ready to send in your 
poems, paintings, etc. It will 
come in handy when you want 
to check up on rules, cash 
prizes, and mailing instructions. 
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School Absences 
Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Help 


gcarret RECORDS: These 
Kernersville (N. C.) young- 
= were members of a largé 
that followed Vicks 
Bs: Fines months and 
© one 


ect record is 
but just look at A. oplaet 
ho fo 





How Plan Was Tested © 


The tests among these 2;650 heshese 
children extended over five winter months. 

Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two’ groups, as €qual as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 


‘One gtoup followed Vicks Plan, while the 


other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant 
These tests were supervised’ by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationallpknown pub- 
lic accountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 

Suggest Trial of Plan 

Records show that, throughout thése tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vaty. But—doesn't the high 
avetage Of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the’ desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then—se the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 


GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 


TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZARD OF 
COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 


“20.64% Fewer Colds - 36. 39% mee 





| MAIL IT TODAY to 
a Vick Chiemical Co., Dept:1802 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


8 yous beshiecofigiadiaiiadtid 
y the story of the Scheel-Clal- 


’ ‘This record is.an average of results reported feom. ‘iniesl: te: 


of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650. school-age. children. at * 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which oe. wuderetend! 


is oe 


(one-fiftb fewer!) (narnia abe : a 4 
; Note the smn teil off sieht A xadeelen aaanhasih = 
(more than one-balf!) in days of sickness due to colds... 

, =. 8 seductiga 26-71-0508, Gane aang sip Wi Ne oe 
. in school absences due to colds. Rs 


~ 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Wiysaia cupaiae group to 

follow it this winter? To help yow in this, Vicks Technical = nigh © 

pared a booklet—“The Common Cold” —which carries.a complete i 

of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 
Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, thi 

booklet serves as # Teachers’ Manual on this important health ul 

also a practical guide for mothers in dealing'with the Of Co 


the home. oe “4 

This booklet should: be of real hel Se 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on. tequest for distribu 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon to get your cope % 
immediately! , ge 
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